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THE RUSSELL MINISTRY. 


\HOSE who admire Mr. GLapsTonE will think that a 
proper regard for his own dignity and honour prompted 

his resolute determination to resign. Those who dislike him 
or judge him severely will think that he sacrificed the 
Cabinet to his obstinacy, his pride, or perhaps to his love of 
intrigue. It is no secret that the Ministry might have easily 
heen saved, and Mr. Crawrorp, if he had been allowed to bring 
forward his motion, would in all probability have secured a 
considerable majority. But the Cabinet insisted on going out, 
and we think that it was right in its resolution. The Ministry 
had made a mistake by bringing in a bad Reform Bill, and 
ing it forward in a bad way. And it had repeatedly 
asserted that it would stand or fall with its measure. But as 
Parliament and the nation were willing to pardon the mistake, 
and to release the Ministry from its pledge to fall when the 
Bill fell, there was no invincible reason why it should not 
have accepted a declaration of confidence from the House of 
Commons, coupled with an engagement to entertain seriously 
anew project of Reform next Session. The real obstacle to 
the continuance of the Ministry in office was Mr. GLapsTone. 
His position was untenable. His enemies hated him too 
blindly, his supporters befriended him too coldly. He has so 
irritated the minds of two-thirds of the House of Commons 
that the best thing for him and for every one is that, by 
retiring for a time from office, he should allow the angry 
ins which he has awakened to subside. It is most de- 
moralizing to a Parliament that it should distrust the leader 
of the House, and the Liberal party would only have become 
more and more broken up and disheartened if it had been 
nominally led by a leader whom it would not follow. It must 
be remembered that a real chasm separates Mr. GLADSTONE 
from his party—a chasm which, if he had been more con- 
ciliatory and they more loyal, might have been bridged over 
and concealed, but which exists, and from time to time reveals 
itself, The Liberal party is made up of men of very different 
shades of opinion, ah of GLapsTONE belongs in most respects 
to the more advanced section. But he is almost a Tory on 
other points. The advanced section, therefore, accepts him, 
but docs not quite trust him. He does not adopt the recog- 
nised Liberal creed. He does not feel, on many most im- 
aoe matters, as Liberals ordinarily feel. He is thus not in 
ony with his party, and his party have no enthusiasm for 
him, and no strong feeling that they ought to serve under him. 
But the Liberal party must have him as its leader in the Com- 
mons, or have no leader at all. There is no one who is even a 
good second to him. He is thus in a most strange position. 
The Liberals can neither do with him nor without him, and 
when a man so situated provokes strong personal dislike, he 


, cannot possibly retain office creditably. 


But in opposition Mr. GLADsToNE may once more knit the 
bonds together that ought to unite him and his supporters. 
He may win back the good opinion of all parties, and he may 
himself consider a little more closely than he can be supposed 
to have considered hitherto what he can ask of his supporters, 
and what they can ask of him. He even began to improve 
his position visibly as soon as he had left office. Nothing 
could have been in better taste than the speech in which he 
announced his resignation. The accuracy of his history of 
the Reform Bill, and the soundness of his opinion on the 
absolute necessity of not having a rating franchise, may be 
questioned, but at any rate he told his history well, and gave 

opinion frankly and calmly. That the Government 
could have made a rating franchise a part of their measure was 
really shown by his finding it necessary to insist also on the 
general opposition of the House to Reform. But as he could 
hot possibly touch on the real reason of his resignation—the 
Personal opposition which he himself had endured or pro- 
Voked—he did his utmost to put the apparent reasons in a 


pleasant and plausible way. Far different was the temper 
and tone in which Lord Russrit addressed the Peers. It 
was utterly useless to complain of the opposition 
which the Bill had encountered in the Commons, and it was 
worse than useless to intrude on scenes outside Parliament, 
and to criticize the conduct of Lord Dersy at the private 
meetings of the Conservatives. The Bill was opposed, but, in 
the main, it was opposed by the Conservatives for reasons 
which, from their point of view, are perfectly valid. Free dis- 
cussion would be at an end if it were considered factious in 
Conservatives to defeat by argument and voting a measure 
intended to make a very considerable change in the Constitu- 
tion of the country. And as to party gatherings outside the 
House, it is much to be regretted that Lord Russet has so 
little imitated the example of Lord Dersy. One of the most 
characteristic, and one of the very worst, features of the 
RussELt Ministry has been the complete separation of the 
Liberal party from its leaders. The main body of the Liberals 
have never been consulted by the Government, nor has any 
attention been paid to their wishes. They have simply been 
told to vote for whatever Lord Russrtzt and Mr. GLapsTone 
might choose to propose. On the other hand, Lord Dersy 
answered with a vehemence and impetuosity that carried him 
too far; and although it was natural that he should be angry, 
and show what he felt, yet he manifestly madea mistake when 
he allowed himself, in the midst of a profession of calmness 
and impartiality, to use terms of petulant and undignified 
abuse. This gave Lord GranviLLe an opportunity of retorting 
with some success, and the prolongation of the debate induced 
Lord Grey to deliver a kind of abstract essay on Reform. 
It is not m to discuss his views further than to say that 
they seem based on a radical mistake. He entertains the 
belief that such a Reform Bill ought to be proposed as will 
ag both parties. We cannot at all agree with this. A 
ittle feeble tinkering of the Constitution, a mere amend- 
ment of the defects of the Bill of 1832, which is Lord Grey's 
ideal of Reform, would produce none of the effects which a 
Reform Bill, if it is to be worth anything, must be meant to 
produce. If Reform is to be justified, it can only be justified 
on the ground that the country will be better represented if a 
large and important section of the community is admitted to 
such a share in the government as the possession of the fran- 
chise can give it. 

The history of the RusseLt Ministry is very little different 
from the history of the Reform Bill. There is little else that 
has marked its course, and what little else that there has 
been is creditable to it. Lord Kimpertey has made a good 
Viceroy of Ireland, and Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue has made 
a good Irish Secretary. The Fenian conspiracy was dealt with 
firmly and successfully, and the conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment awoke as little animosity as possible. Mr. CarpweLi 
has had more to do than usually falls to the lot of a Colonial 
Secretary, and he has been equal to the tasks imposed on him. 
His despatch in which the Jamaica affair was finally settled 
was not a very brilliant or effective document, but it showed an 
impartial and capable judgment ; and in recalling Sir CuarLes 
Darwine, and appointing Sir Joun Peter Grant to Jamaica, he 
has shown some resolution, and a clear appreciation of what the 
interests of the public require. The Duke of Somerset had 
already earned the reputation of being one of the most able, 
independent, and useful members of the Government before 
Lord Russett became Premier; and nothing has occurred to 
prove that Lord Hartineton, Lord De Grey, or Mr. Goscnen 
are fit or unfit for the positions they held. Lord Ciarenpon, 
too, has been busy without being offensive; and this proba- 
bly is the main duty of an English Foreign Secretary at such 
a time as the present. Fortunately, he has just resigned 
before the French official papers clearly announced 
their discovery that the Belgian press ought once more to 
be put down, and he has not therefore been in danger of 
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renewing his old blunder. We cannot, however, think that 


the level of ability and statesmanship shown by the greater 
part of the Cabinet is one beyond that which the Conserva- 
tives can hope to attain. Most of the members of the 
Government are only good officials, so far as they excel, 
because they have been so long in office; just as many men 
at the Bar excel in their profession, not because they are 
cleverer or more learned than others, but simply because they 
have had business thrust on them for many years, and so know 


how business ought to be done. Curiously enough, Lord | 
_ although they were bitterly hostile to the principle and details 


Russet has not had to make a single English Bishop or a single 
Dean since he has been Premier, and so his ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments escape criticism. Nor has a single Judge been 
appointed in the same time; and Lord Cranworr has pro- 
posed scarcely anything on behalf of the Government, except 
a bill for securing a good berth by Act of Parliament, inde- 
pendently of the contingencies of parties, for the fortunate 
Master of the Rotts. The Church and the Law, there- 
fore, have not had much to do with the RussELL 
Ministry, but we believe no Ministry ever made so 
many medical and surgical baronets. When a Conserva- 
tive Ministry is once formed, Bishops and Judges may be 
expected to die or retire with edifying rapidity. Chief 
Justice Lerroy will, we fear, find his faculties not quite what 
they were when the Whigs were in power. The Conservatives 
have been so long out of office that their friends have been 
obliged to save up a few loaves and fishes for them to begin with, 
and there is much in the arrangement that, if the interests of 
the public are disregarded, may be considered very fair and 
allowable. Looking at things on a larger scale, it may be 
said that there will probably be more people glad that the 
new Ministry is coming in than there will be people sorry that 


the old Ministry is going out; and most persons will agree, | 


unless they belong to the narrowest circles of the Whigs, that 
Lord RussELL now retires from office without having done 


anything to heighten his reputation during his short Premier-_ 


ship. 


A CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


it is useless to speculate on probabilities which in two or 
three days will have ceased to be subjects for conjecture. 
Lord Dersy will have no difficulty in proposing to the QUEEN 
a creditable Cabinet from the ranks of his own party; but, 


wish for the success of the negotiation, alth : ’ 
have entailed on themselves a 
offers to his late adversaries have been declined his his 
porters will submit without reluctance to their own con 
monopoly of office. one 
The section of the Liberal which has main} : 
buted to the defeat of the ban must have 
invitation to share in the formation of the new Cabinet - but 
Mr. Lowe and his late associates avowed themselves’ sy 
porters of the Liberal Government, and of its general poli 
’ 


of the Reform Bill. In almost all respects Mr. Lowe is more 
essentially and habitually Liberal than Mr. Guapstong, or the 
majority of Mr. Giapstone’s colleagues. He might probabl 

find no difficulty in accepting office under Lord Srantey, who 
is as exempt as himself from Conservative prejudices; nor could 
he have any reason to fear that Lord Derby would engage in a 
bigoted and retrograde policy. Party consistency, however, and 
personal scruples, habitually prevail among English statesmen 
over the temptations of rank and of power. The late seceders 
from the Whig party know that, in joining Lord Deppy’s 
Government, they would finally break through their old 
associations. They will undoubtedly feel themselves bound 
to support against premature or factious opposition a 
Ministry which owes its existence to their own active exer- 
tions; but a closer alliance would be invidious and jp- 
expedient, although it is to be regretted that several of the 
ablest members of the House of Commons should be tempo- 
rarily excluded from a share in the political prizes which are 
alternately won by the leaders of the two great parties. There 
would have been many advantages in the Premiership of Lord 
Sran.ey, as his name would have been generally regarded as 
a symbol o: neutrality. As, however, Lord Dery was not 
unwilling to form a Government, there could be no practical 
question of ayy rival claim to the Premiership. Should Mr. 
Lowe feel any regret in declining a promotion worthy of his 
abilities, he may console himself with the reflection that he has 
furnished an impressive commentary on Lord Patmerstoy’s 
injustice in excluding him for five years from the Cabinet, and 


in allowing him to be driven from office. 


according to report, he commences his undertaking, as on one | 


or two former occasions, by a step which will be regarded as a 
confession of weakness. When he, on Thursday last, informed 
his supporters that he was about to invite the co-operation of a 
portion of the Whig party, and even of some of Lord Russr.u’s 
colleagues, his prudent and conciliatory policy indicated a 
consciousness of the notorious fact that he does not possess a 


doubtful compliment, for the recognition of the utility of their 
services involves a certain slur on their character and consis- 
tency. It is indeed possible that the more moderate Whig 
leaders may have blamed in private the impetuosity of Lord 
Russert and Mr. Giapstone; but English Cabinets are not 
yet constituted on the principle of limited liability, and 
every member of a Government is personally responsible for 


| 
| 


In falling back on his own proper resources, Lord Dersy will 
be more embarrassed by conflicting pretensions than by any 
defect of competent candidates. Incomparably the most im- 
portant department of the Administration is that which is 
charged with maintaining both the neutrality and the honour 
of England. A general concurrence of opinion negativel 
designates two of Lord Dersy’s friends as exceptionally unfit 


for the charge of the Toreign Office. Mr. is much 


too clever for the place, and Lord Matmespury is not clever 
enough. It is difficult to say whether ingenious experiments 
in the regions of high policy, or dull prejudices in favour of 


absolutism, would be more directly opposed to the wish and 
majority in the House of Commons. The invitation addressed | 
to members of the outgoing Ministry must be considered a 


all measures which he has sanctioned by remaining in office. | 


A delicate sense of honour is encouraged and secured by the 


taste of the community. Lord Ma mfspury’s blunders in 
1859 have not even yet been adequately appreciated, and Mr. 
DisrakLt’s speeches in Opposition proved that paradox might 
easily coincide with ignorance. Perhaps the best Foreign 
Secretary at Lord Dersy’s disposal would be Lord Sranuty. 
His industry would soon overcome the difficulties which might 
arise trom a want of special knowledge, and there is no more cor- 
dial believer in the modern creed of abstention from Continental 
politics. It may be conjectured that in his communications 
with foreign Ministers, and especially with the representatives 


‘ of belligerent Powers, Lord StanLey would courteously intimate 


obloquy which attends any apparently interested desertion of | 


a falling party. Lord Dersy unnecessarily proclaimed his 
own want of strength when he advertised his hopeless over- 
tures. His principal object was probably to obtain the 


assistance of Lord CLarenpon at the Foreign Office, especially | 


as it would have been convenient to evade the rival pretensions 
of some of his own principal adherents. When Lord Dersy 
declined the task of forming a Government at the end of 1855, 
he openly attributed his failure to Lord CLarenpon’s refusal 
to retain the seals as Foreign Secre For the public 
interest it would be desirable that the thread of English 
diplomacy should not at the present moment be broken, but 
a violation of the loyalty which is due to party would be more 


mischievous than the accession of an inexperienced Minister | 


to the conduct of any department. It is not known whether 


the Duke of Somerset, Lord Granvitte, and Lord CLarENDON 


are zealous Reformers; but they have held office as Liberal 


his intention of saying as little as possible, and his desire to 
hear less in answer. It is above ali things necessary that the 
Foreign Minister should be sensible, calm, and unprejudiced; and 
Lord SranLey might be trusted not to emulate the Ricweniev 
of tradition or the Vivian Grey of fiction. At the same 
time his character and ability will inspire proper respect ; and 
in extreme cases he would probably not be backward in 
asserting, even at the risk of war, the rights and honour of the 
country. 

If Mr. Disrakxt insists on resuming the management of the 
Exchequer, it will be difficult to reject his claim; but the 
finances would be safer in the hands of Sir Srarrorp Norti- 
core, who is one of Mr. Giapstone’s ablest pupils. As long 
as the national wealth retains its recent elasticity, the finances 


almost manage themselves. The surplus of every past year 


| 


| 


makes a perceptible impression on the National Debt, and the 
estimated surplus furnishes the means of reducing taxes, among 


Ministers, and they could not without discredit at once pass which a competent Chancellor of the Exchequer easily makes 
over to Lord Dersy. It is not improbable that a coalition of | a choice. Sir Starrorp NortucoTe would be less hampered 
parties may ultimately be effected; but a permanent union than his more conspicuous colleague by the demands 
would be best cemented by common experience in opposition. | of country members for the repeal of the Malt-tax; 
probably induce him 


Lord Dersy’s friends could not fail to express a disinterested and his prosaic disposition woul 
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jisregard some of the odd little contrivances by which 
+A G sometimes endeavoured to — an un- 
Jer ect symmetry. Mr. Harpy would make an 
asl, Poe for the, Home Department, where he 
effcien not be disturbed by comparisons with the extra- 
‘sour of Sir GEorce Grey. Mr. CarpweLt will be 

easily replaced at the Colonial Office, and it is to be 

“hed that none of the great departments may be consigned 
the heavy respectability of Sir Joun Paxincton. The 
to +t offices of the law may without difficulty be adequately 


wogland there are no Judges within seven or eight years 
of the same period of life. 
The great difficulty of a Conservative Government may 
as heretofore, be found in Ireland. Lord Derby 
may be a8 just in his policy as Lord RusseLt, and as 
benevolent in his intentions, but it remains to be seen 
whether he will secure the adherence of the party which 
controls Irish tranquillity. Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue had 
caused many of the errors of Sir Rosert Prev to be for- 
gotten, and it will not be easy to find so popular an Irish 
. If the services of the Duke of Ricuwonp could be 
obtained, no better Lord-Lieutenant could be selected. A 
- thorough man of business, experienced, firm, and courteous, 
js not the less qualified for an Irish Viceroyalty be- 
cause he happens to be a nobleman of the highest rank. 
lord Kupertey has acquired just credit by his mode of 
dealing with the Fenian conspiracy, and it is of the utmost 
importance that his successor should be ai the same time 
prudent and resolute. 


THE WAR IN GERMANY, 


LTHOUGH the particulars of the battle or battles in 
Bohemia may not be yet known, there seems to be little 

doubt that Prussia has met with a severe check, or possibly 
with a serious disaster. ‘The geography of Northern Bohemia 
isso imperfectly represented on ordinary maps that few persons, 
except those who are always ready to criticize any military 
movement at a moment's notice, will pretend to understand 
the precise details of what has happened. But the general 
outline of events is clear. The First Army of Prussia, 
under the Crown Prince, advanced into Bohemia from 
the extreme corner of Prussian Silesia. At the same 
time, the Second Army of Prussia, under Prince FRepERIcK 
CuanLes, advanced into Bohemia from Saxony; and it was 
intended that they should unite at some point the name 
of which is not known, but which would enable them 
to use their whole strength against the Austrian army lying 
along the line of railway which passes through Pardubitz, and 
resting on the fortresses of Josephstadt and Kénigsgratz. Prince 
Freperick CHARLES inet with no very serious opposition, or, 
at any rate, he was able to deal effectually with such opposi- 
tion ashe encountered. The Crown Prince was less fortunate. 
At first, indeed, he seems to have gained an advantage. ‘The 
Austrians, after a sharp encounter at Nachod, were compelled 
ofall back as far as Skalicz, but there they were heavily 
reinforced, and the Prussian advance was stopped. At pre- 
seat we have only the Austrian account of the engagement, 
and, as the Austrians admit that their loss was heavy, 
it is probable that the Prussians may allege that they 
as much damage as they received. But if the Crown 

Paice has been forced to abandon the project of joining 
Prince Freperick Cuarues, the Prussian plan of the cam- 
paign will have been defeated; and it seems not impossible 
that, if the Austrians are skilful and quick, they may crush 
tach section of their opponents. But it is also very possible 
both sections of the Prussian army may retire through 

the passes by which they came, and then the Austrians will have 
0 assume the offensive. We may conjecture that the Prussians 
van the risk of making the first attack from a wish to make it 
Pm that they were engaging the attention of the main army 
Benrpek, and that they were not to be attacked in force 


re h Bavaria while they were using the greater part of 


strength in holding the eastern part of their long 


line. There would evidently be a great danger to Prussia 


in remaining entirely on the defensive, If the Austrians 
would but put out their whole strength in an invasion of 
Silesia, the Prussians would know where the brunt of the 
attack is to be made, and they would have all the advantages 
of resisting in a quarter where they are sheltered by a chain 
of strong fortresses. But if an attack on Silesia is only made 
as a feint, the bulk of the Austrian army might be thrown 
westward and strike a deadly blow at Prussia before the 
Prussian armies of Saxony and Silesia could be moved to 
encounter them. 


The real weakness of Prussia lies in the disproportion of the 
work it has to do to the resources it can command. On the 
east, the Prussians are in great strength, and Austria could not 
hope to gain any decisive advantage over them without making 
an effort which, if not successful, would be very costly and ex~- 
hausting. But the further west we go the weaker the Prussians 
seem. They have so very much to do. They have to watch 
the Hanoverian army, and it is evident that the troops which 
they can employ for the purpose are not very numerous, 
They have to protect their own Rhine provinces. They have 
to oppose the Federal army under Prince ALEXANDER of Hesse, 
and the Bavarian army, now stationed near Baireuth. The 
Federal army may not in itself be a very dangerous enemy, 
but it is led by a general said to be one of the best in Ger- 
many, and its strength is likely to increase as events compel 
those who would willingly be neutral to send in their 
contingents. The Prussians must employ a large force 
to watch this Federal army, and there are probably al- 
ready at least a hundred thousand men actually under 
arms in the Federal and Bavarian armies. This is a 
very serious opposition to Prussia, and if her enemies do but 
know how to make the best use of their opportunity, they 
might impose on her a burden that she would be scarcely 
able to bear. If things remained as they are now, time would 
probably tell in favour of the Prussians. At present th 
cannot call into play the resources of the territories on which 
they have seized. The Hanoverian army and the Saxon army 
place the fighting men of two important provinces on the side 
of Austria, nor can the petty contingents which some tiny 
principalities have sent to the aid of Prussia do anything to 
redress the balance. But if Prussia is permitted to occupy 
the whole, or almost the whole, of Northern Germany for 
a few months longer, to introduce everywhere her system 
of civil and military organization, to levy and drill re- 
cruits, to raise taxes, and to call for supplies of all kinds 
through States that have an aggregate population of more 
than twenty-four millions, she will be able to make Ger- 
many do more for her than it can do for Austria. The 
critical question of the war is whether Prussia will be able 
thus to consolidate herself, or whether she will not be ex- 
hausted by the series of conflicts which her enemies can force 
on her in the west and centre of her position, while BenepeK 
holds in check the main body of her troops on the east. It 
is said that she did not think Southern Germany would be as 
earnest and united in opposing her as it has proved to be. 
Baden might have been expected to be rendered inactive by 
the private prepossessions of its ruler. But in Baden, as 
throughout South Germany, it is not the ruler so much as the 
subjects that are the enemies of Prussia. They regard 
Prussia with a mixture of fear, dislike, and indignation, which 
goes deep into the popular heart ; while, in the North, Prussia 
nowhere excites enthusiasm, and is only supported because a 
conviction is widely spread that she is the necessary pioneer 
of some form of national unity. The impulse, therefore, to 
humble her is stronger than the impulse to uphold her, and 
at the outset this undoubtedly threatens her with a serious 
danger. 

Everything, however, tends to show that the political gain 
which Prussia has already achieved is substantial and in- 
disputable. ‘The cause of Austria is evidently in some re- 
spects a bad one. In England, no doubt, sympathy for 
Austria predominates. The Empsror appeals to us by 
his gallant determination to defend his Empire at all 
hazards. The sincere efforts he has made to estab- 
lish a constitutional system in his dominions present a 
very favourable contrast to the insolence and contempt with 
which Count Bismark has tried to put down free govern- 
ment in Prussia, Then Austria only asked for peace, and 
merely desired to be let alone, and Prussia, there/ore, seems 
the wanton disturber of the tranquillity of Europe. Austria, 
too, appears to be defending the independence of Germany, 
while Prussia has either bargained with France beforehand, 
or will have sooner or later to choose between making a 


bargain with France and exposing Germany to the frightful 
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miseries consequent on a war with France. It so happens, too, | will be able to afford efficient co-operation to the 
that in Count Mensporrr Austria has one of the best and | attack on the city of Venice. - At least 200 
most honest rulers she ever had, while Prussia has in Count | be ready to cross the Po and the Mincio, and a large f 
Bismark one of the worst and the most dishonest; and, what | of Ganiatpi’s volunteers will intercept the dani mane 
perhaps influences popular opinion more than it might seem | munications, and secure Lombardy from an por 
likely to do, the name of Marshal Benepex is already known | the side of the mountains. The report that Austrian tr = 
in England, while no Prussian general was ever heard of here. | were threatening Milan from Bormio is probably un 

It is very easy, accordingly, to understand why Austria | The battle of Custozza only proves that, on their po 
should be the favourite here, why telegrams from Vienna | parade-ground, and with their great fortresses in the ig 
are welcomed more than telegrams from Berlin, and | diate neighbourhood, the Austrians can outmaneuvre pe 
why every defeat sustained by the Prussians should | vancing enemy. On the other hand, the Italians have show, 
be announced in the largest possible type, while print- | tenacity in battle, and their generals have perhaps received a 
ing of avery modest kind is considered good enough to | useful lesson. The Kine informs his Minister that the battle 
record Prussian successes. But there is another side to all | was neither lost nor won; or, in other words, that it was not 
this; not a very entertaining side, or one appealing very ruinous defeat, and that the army is eager to be once bg 
readily to popular re still a very oe a led to battle. 
The real issue, after all, is whether the spirit of Southern Ger- he er : . 

many or the spirit of Northern Germany is to prevail ; whether i 
the old order of things is to be restored for the benefit of Southern | Austria might use the overwhelming Rene. of a ho til - 
Germany, or a new order of things is to be established for the | bination as an excuse for relinquishing the unprofitable on 
benefit of Northern Germany. If Austria succeeds, the chief | gion of Venetia: but the province would, as in th ag 
result of her success must be that that dead useless invention Lombardy, be cunteniineell 00s Deane and Italy rm pe 
of puzzled statesmen, the old Bund, must be revived, and completeness would compromise her ‘independence. For th 
revived with its ancient evils magnified and multiplied. If present the attention of the Emperor of the Frencu is robably 
the old Bund is restored, Prussia must first have been com- | girected to another quarter, in which the oesible. fruit 
pletely crushed, and made to re-enter the Confederation on | jntervention would not be transferred to - ally. - 
terms of absolute submission, like those on which the Con- | gonjecture that, having satisfied the demands on nili 
federate States of America were made to re-enter the Union. tary honour Austria will make peace with Ital a 
No one can suppose that Prussia will consent to be subject | concentrate all her forces against Prussia, can aa 
again to the votes of rival States and curiw, unless she has | pe said to attain to the respectability of a dinate. Politi a 
been thoroughly defeated. The triumph of Austria must, projectors ought to acquire some knowledge of the characters 
therefore, to be a triumph at all, be a very complete one. | of nations, and of the inclinations of sovereigns and statesmen, 
Austria would be mistress of the revived Confederation, and | pefore they tender advice in the form of prophecy. At the 
she could only uphold it by sternly resolving that every little | conclusion of a general peace, it is possible that some terri- 
prince who obeyed her should be the unchecked lord and torial equivalent for Venetia may be found among the re- 
master of all his subjects. Petty tyrannies, as retrograde and sources of diplomacy ; but a surrender of the disputed territory 
barbarous as that of Mecklenburg, as cruel, scandalous, | immediately after the battle of Custozza would be almost 
and degrading as that of Hesse Cassel, are a necessary part of equivalent to an admission of defeat, or of inability to prolong 
the scheme which Austria is called upon to uphold. Edifying | the campaign. It has never been the policy of Austria to 
and pleasant therefore as it may be to see the Prussians sub- | yield any disputed point except on compulsion, nor have the 
jected to defeats which will, it is to be hoped, lessen their | fy<¢ steps to reconciliation yet been taken. ‘The very exist- 
arrogance and make them humbler and wiser, still the cause | ence of the Italian monarchy has never been acknowledged at 
of Prussia is in the main the cause of human happiness; and Vienna. In his account of the battle of Custozza the Arch- 
Germany would run the risk of passing through a lamentable duke Axsert carefully speaks of “ King Victor Ewwanvtt,” 
period of absolutism, religious oppression, and intellectual | without adding a territorial title, and it may be supposed that 
decay if Austria were too successful. No one in fact would | Italy must be recognised as something more than a geo- 
suffer more from her own triumph than Austria herself, for it graphical phrase before it is allowed to resume a detached 
is impossible for her at once to go on in the path of internal territory. 

progress and externally to be the mainstay of a bed and | and object. of GarrBaLp1’s movements have 


es not yet been disclosed. His volunteers will perhaps be most 
usefully occupied in disturbing the Austrian communications 
with Germany, and in compelling the detachment of some con- 
WAR siderable of the garrison of Venetia. ‘There is no 
T HE Austrian victory at Custozza seems to have been earned | reason to suppose that it will be possible to provoke an insur- 
by superior generalship. The Italian reports, in praising | rection in the Italian Tyrol, as the population is not known to 
the gallant struggle of the army against overwhelming numbers, | be disaffected. The Tyrolese of both languages are zealous 
imply a censure on the Krve and his advisers; for, as the | Catholics, and in Garteatpt they are likely to see the enemy of 
Italians selected the time and place of the attack, it was their | the Pore, rather than the liberator of oppressed races. It can 
own fault if they allowed themselves to be outnumbered. There | scarcely be supposed that GarrBatp1’s generalship, or the dis- 
may, however, have been reasons for a direct attack on the | cipline of his troops, will enable him to meet regular armies 
Quadrilateral ; and the immediate object of the advance from | in battle. In guerilla warfare with the Austrians themselves 
the Mincio was probably the seizure of the railway which | he has formerly shown extraordinary daring and activity ; but 
connects Peschiera with Verona. It has been suggested that the most serious and successful operation in which he has at 
the Kina and La Marmora also desired to facilitate the pas- | any time been engaged was the invasion and conquest of 
sage of the Po by Cratpin1; but it would seem that both _ Sicily. His subsequent advance through the Neapolitan main- 
movements might have been simultaneously effected if they | land was rather a hurried journey than a march, and it was 
had formed part of a general plan. The statement that two not interrupted by the most trivial combat. The Austrian 
army corps remained intact apparently refers to heavy losses | officers and men will be more formidable opponents than the 
suffered by the first great division of the army; but there is | timid generals of Naples, with their demoralized regiments. 
no reason to suppose that the battle was decisive, or that it GaripaLp1’s services are invaluable because he represents and 
will affect the resolution of the Italians to persevere in their | utilizes the popular enthusiasm for a national war. His own 
enterprise. A trifling advantage obtained by a body of volun- | disbelief in difficulties or impossibilities may perhaps ote 
teers in the neighbourhood of the lakes will probably be him to effect something considerable : and, like most lea rs 
magnified by the popular imagination, and loyal feeling | irregular troops, he is attentive to details and fertile in devices. 
is sons on the field o ttle. Since the it impossible to rely implicit 
the campaign of 1848 the Italians have not | Tialians fortunate 
beating the Austrians in the open field. The battle of Novara | in the chiefs who have presented themselves in the course ot 


_ was lost, in some degree, by the imbecility or treachery of a | their great revolution. A consummate statesman laid the 


general; and the French army carried off the honours of foundation of their independence, and they have at present a 


Solferino. At present, Italy is neither. cowed by a con- Prime Minister who commands the respect of Italy and 
sciousness of inferior strength, nor oppressed by the patroniz- , Europe. The accident of a Kina who is at the same time 
ing presence of a powerful ally. The Kine is close to his a patriot and a soldier was scarcely more fortunate than the 
resources, and his army is probably larger and more easily appearance of the most successful and chivalrous adventurer 
recruited than the Austrian garrison of Venetia. The fleet who has risen to eminence in modern times. The chieftains 
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dée were on the wrong and losing side; and the 
pi po of Germans in 1813 was controlled by regular 


erals and statesmen. [La Marsora and CraLpini are pro- 
ge Jy at least equal in ability to their Austrian opponents, 
and in GARIBALDI the Italians possess a meteor, if not a thun- 
derbolt, of war, of an entirely exceptional character. 

Notwithstanding the confusion of the finances and the dis- 

‘ned condition of the Southern provinces, it is not the 
interest of Italy that the war should come to an early close. 
The new Kingdom wants a history of common sufferings and 
exploits to bind together the separate traditions which belong 
to Florence, to Milan, and to Naples. If Venice is recovered 
after one or more arduous campaigns, M. Trrers himself will 
be ashamed to propose a Peninsular Federation, and the Paris 
newspapers will not revive the insolent correspondence which 
js sup to pass from time to time between the heir of 
the Murat family and an anonymous Neapolitan duke. The 
exiled princes of Parma, of Modena, and of Tuscany will 
finally relinquish their pretensions, when a great country 
has proved, as well as asserted, its right to existence. A small 

rtion of a veteran army, seconded by the indignant unan- 
imity of the whole country, will have little difficulty in finally 
reducing to order the mountain-thieves and pious loyalists 
of Naples; and Rome itself must at no distant period form 
one of the prizes of a successful war with Austria. As the 
national leaders have uniformly affirmed that Rome and Venice 
equally belong to Italy, the realization of one half of the claim 
will produce universal faith in the soundness of the entire 
doctrine. The acquisition of the Quadrilateral would be far 
more valuable, as it is more difficult. With the exception of 
a few frontier bandits, the Holy See maintains no forces which 
can threaten the neighbouring provinces, and the seditious 
activity of the priests will relax when it becomes obviously 
hopeless. The opportunity of obtaining a powerful ally against 
Austria, and at the same time of dispensing with the aid of 
France, is a part of the remarkable good fortune which has 
attended the cause of Italy. 


REFORM MEETINGS. 


AS might have been expected, meetings have been held in 
several towns to protest against the interruption of the 
Reform Bill. It would be an exaggeration to say that meetings 
mean nothing, for they are sometimes spontaneous ebullitions 
of political feeling. It is only by a vague and conjectural 
instinct that the experienced observer discriminates between 
the firing of a train leading to a magazine and the explosion 
ofacracker. It is not necessary to assume that the country is 
careless about Reform, but it may be confidently stated that 
the present show of agitation is artificial. Even the disrepu- 
table little mobs which were paid to hoot Lord Etcuo at the 
Volunteer Review and Mr. Lowe on his return from the House 
of Commons were evidently not in earnest. The number 
of vagabonds who on Monday last took the trouble to use their 
enlightened voices against Mr. Lowe was not above half a 
dozen, and the rest of the gathering was not larger than the 
instantaneous crowd which assembles in the streets on 
less exciting occasions than an attempt to mob a con- 
spicuous member of Parliament. An enthusiastic contributor 
of the Morning Star, who took a part, and perhaps a lead, in 
the petty disturbance, occupies half a column of his paper 
with a narrative of the great and generous demonstration of 
patriotism. According to his imaginative account, two or 
three hundred respectable mechanics joined with himself in 
the feeble insult to a single adversary, and some of them 
repeated “ sotto voce,” but in the hearing of the enlightened 


. Writer, obnoxious phrases which Mr. Lowe is supposed to have 


addressed to the working-classes. The moral “that the mass 
“of Englishmen is not indifferent to Reform” is somewhat 
hastily drawn. It would be quite as reasonable to maintain 
the opposite paradox, that an ill-mannered rabble is not 
qualified to exercise the suffrage. Mr. Bricut meditated a 
more formidable agitation when, two or three months ago, he 
Tecommended mob assemblages in Palace Yard to overawe the 
Houses of Parliament. It is a serious ground of complaint 
that the police has not proved itself more competent to deal 
With correspondents and admirers of the Morning Star. It is 
intolerable that opponents of the Ministerial Reform Bill should 
be molested and insulted at the door of the House of Commons 
by a contemptible rabble, which is probably suborned by 
unscrupulous agitators. It is also the duty of the police to 
Keep the thoroughfares clear for peaceable subjects. A 
meeting assembled for pretended discussion in 

Square is not a political assemblage but a mob, and it may 
easily end in a riot. 


Manchester understands better than London the creation, 
management, and display of a certain kind of public opinion. 
Happy in its Mr. George Wixson and its Free Trade Hall, it 
can always collect, on the shortest notice, a meeting of the local 
party of extreme Liberals. The Rump of the Corn Law 
League has for twenty years struggled gallantly against the 
consequences of a victory which left it without a pretext for 
discontent. In that period it has more than once disinte- 
grated the great Liberal majority of the constituency ; it has 
unseated Mr. Brigut and Mr. Ginson for Manchester; it has 
failed in carrying the election of Mr. Jacos Brient; and it 
has, to the surprise of all men, made South Lancashire a Con- 
servative county. The appearance on a platform of Mr. 
Grorce Witson and of his accustomed colleagues heralds a 
unanimous expression of feeling within the walls of the Free 
Trade Hall, but it inevitably alienates, from the cause which the 
League desires to support, the great body of the moderate 
and educated Liberals of Manchester. The House of Com- 
mons may have committed an error in rejecting the Reform 
Bill, but its future policy will certainly not be favourably 
influenced by the enthusiasm of ultra-politicians for Mr. 
Guapstone and the Bill. Among many motives for the 
hostility and lukewarmness which have rendered Reform im- 
practicable during the present Session, is the almost universal 
distrust of Mr. Bricut, and of those whom he favours. If, as 
is possible, the great body of the people intimate disapproval 
of the course adopted by the House of Commons, a general 
expression of opinion will not be disregarded in a future 
Session ; but the support of the Bill by Mr. George Witson and 
his friends might have been taken for granted, and, as long as 
they undertake to conduct the Manchester agitation, they will 
not win over a single proselyte. The members who have 
defeated Mr. Guapstone for the present object to the Bill in 
the belief that it would transfer power to that section of the 
Liberal party which is most vociferous in its defence. A 
judicious friend of Lord RvusseLt’s Government would, by 
preference, organize a Reform meeting in any other place 
than the Free Trade Hall. 


The only Reform meeting which has been attended by any 
person of political weight was held a few days ago at West- 
minster. Mr. Mitt took the opportunity to praise Mr. Giap- 
STONE in language which, as proceeding from a philosopher, 
excites some surprise. There is indeed no reason why one wise 
man should not admire the high qualities of another, but it is 
scarcely possible to accept Mr. MILL’s opinion that Mr. GLap- 
STONE is the greatest Parliamentary leader since the days of 
the Sruarts. It is probable that none of his Ministerial pre- 
decessors, with the exception of the first Pirr, may have been 
more eloquent speakers; but Watpote, Lord CuatHam 
and his son, Fox, Canninc, Peer, and Patmersron have 
been far more successful in leading Parliament, which may be 
considered the primary function of Parliamentary leaders. 
In less than five months from the commencement of his 
career as leader of the House of Commons, Mr. GLADSTONE 
has seen a large majority dwindle or transfer itself to his 
opponents, and he has accumulated in the minds of his 
own followers an extraordinary amount of personal irrita- 
tion against himself. Some of his failures or defeats 
have perhaps been unavoidable, but the fall of his 
party is popularly attributed to Mr. Giapstone’s defects in 
temper and prudence. Mr. Mutt is deluded by the fallacy 
of substituting his own feelings for general opinion. Mr. 
G.apstone has surprised and gratified the democratic party 
by a warm though fitful sympathy with levelling doctrines, 
and he has also displayed a pertinacity which is naturally 
agreeable to his more earnest followers. Mr. MiLL’s West- 
minster hearers could not be expected to discriminate between 
the merits and the failings of Mr. GLapstone. They afterwards 
listened with a respectful impatience to Mr. MILv’s incidental 
defence of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore. If all public meetings 
had the same opportunity of learning from a thoughtful 
though fanciful teacher, assemblages of the kind would be 
more instructive than they have usually proved. 

The meetings which have been held in almost all the 
Northern towns, and in some of the metropolitan suburbs, 
were probably organized by some central body for the pur- 
pose of influencing the decision of Lord RusseLi’s Govern- 
ment. In all cases they have been, after the fashion of public 
meetings, perfectly unanimous in preferring dissolution to 
resignation. It is not in town-halls nor in open-air 
meetings that the evils of a general election are likely to be 
publicly recognised. The Ministers were fortunately wiser 
than their volunteer counsellors, being probably well aware 
that a new Parliament would almost precisely resemble the 
body which has defeated the Reform Bill. At Manchester, 
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Mr. Lyutpn STaN.ey, a young gentleman of Whig connections 


and of advanced opinions, announced that the time was come 
for working rather than talking, or, in other words, for talking 
about the means of keeping the Ministers in office rather than 
for talking about the possibility of passing the Reform Bill 
through a reluctant House. Mr. Briaut, said Mr. STANLEY, 
was for household suffrage, and Mr. Mitt for universal 
suffrage, and he forgot to remark that it is for the purpose of 
preventing Mr. Bricut and Mr. Mit from attaining their 
object that the House of Commons has practically refused 
to consider a far more moderate measure. 


The ex-Ministers have a right to point to public meetings 
in their favour, as a proof that they command a large nume- 
rical majority of the lower portion of the population. The 
more educated classes of the community, whether Con- 
servative or Liberal, are scarcely represented on provincial 
platforms, and they detest ‘London mobs. It is right that 
electors and non-electors should have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions or inclinations, but it would be a 
grave misfortune if the country were governed by public 
meetings. Entire absence of opposition is not favourable 
to thought and candour, either in the pulpit or in the 
Free Trade Hall. The organs of an unresisted majority, 
having no opponents to contute, have a tendency to compete 
with one another in strength of language. At some of the 
meetings, excited speakers foretold that a Tory Government 
would go to war, in the hope of diverting attention from 
domestic affairs. The future Government was compared to 
Count Bismark, who is at present unpopular in England, 
although there is not the smallest reason for supposing that Lord 
Dersy will either invade any neighbouring country or refuse to 
submit his Budget to the House of Commons, If the meet- 
ings had been continued, local orators might probably have 
been forced to sustain the attention of their audiences by still 
more alarming prophecies. The resignation of the late Govern- 
ment has made it useless to memorialize the QUEEN in favour 
of dissolution, and it may be hoped that the little supple- 
mentary Parliaments will not find it necessary to resume their 


sittings. 


CANADA, 


} iy spite of Fenian raids and commercial hostility from the 
American side, Lord Monck had abundant reason for the 
cheerful tone which pervaded his address to the Canadian 
Parliament. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the very circum- 
stances which seemed to threaten the prosperity of the colony 
may prove to be the greatest blessings that could have been 
bestowed upon it. The determination of the Reciprocit 
Treaty with the United States was looked forward to with 
natural anxiety and alarm ; but, now that the blow which was 
so much feared has fallen, it is by no means certain that it 
will not largely conduce to the future progress of the country. 
The treaty has undoubtedly in the past conferred mutual 
advantages on both parties to it, though the Americans reaped 
by far the largest benefits, even without reckoning in the 
account the fishing privileges which were conceded without 
return. It might be thought inconsistent with this view that 
the utmost desire to prolong the arrangement, either in its old or 
some modified shape, was manifested by Canada, while in the 
United States the people were much divided on the subject, 
the Government was coldly indifferent, and Congress utterly 
hostile and impracticable. But this was not quite so irra- 
tional a policy as it seemed. The enormous taxation imposed 
during the war upon the citizens of a Republic whose boast 
it once was to be the most lightly-taxed country in the world 
had entirely changed the operation of the treaty, and all its 
benefits would perhaps have been dearly bought if they had 
defeated the deliberate plans by which alone the war-debt, or 
even the interest on it, could be paid.. Whether the co- 
existence of excessive duties on one side of the frontier with 
a moderate tariff on the other is possible, even in the abeyance 
of the treaty, without producing an unmanageable amount of 
smuggling, may be doubtful; but it is certain that it would 
have been impossible if the extensive commercial intercourse 
fostered by the liberal terms of the Reciprocity Treaty had been 
allowed to continue. The first notice of determining the treaty 
was no doubt given as much in pique as in policy, but the 
breach might have been healed but for the fatal incompatibility 
between the arrangements of the treaty and the fiscal system 
of the United States. It was this feeling that made the repre- 
sentatives of Congress immoveable, notwithstanding the large 
concessions which Canada was prepared to offer, and there is 
now little probability of the renewal of free intercourse 


until the position of the United § op, Gat: Mains 
policy, has undergone a total financial 
The loss of their most important market i 
from being an unmixed evil the far 
tions of the American trade had stood greatly in the Aan 
only of the foreign trade of the British colonies, but, whee 
was much worse, of their intercourse with one another. Each 
colony based its fiscal policy upon the theory that the trade 
with the United States was the one thing ‘on which o 
mercial prosperity depended ; but, in the first year of the 
new order of things, the discovery is being made that a y 
large portion of the foreign trade which formerly went 
through American channels may be® recovered in the still 
more profitable form of a flourishing direct commerce with 
other portions of the world. And the Government has not 
been slow in doing all that a Government can do in this direg. 
tion. Deputations have been sent to the West Indies ang Brazil, 
and are said to have returned with the satisfactory intelligence 
that, under the new order of things, there is every prospect 
of developing an extensive intercourse with those countries, 
The rampant spirit of Protection which has done its best to sever 
Canada and the United States must produce a reaction towards. 
free-trade in the policy of the coiony, and no Englishman will 
doubt that this will be the commencement of a new era of 
vigorous life. Free-trade on the coast necessarily implies free- 
trade between the colonies themselves, and a closer union of 
Canadian interests both with England and with the Maritime 
Provinces. Nor is this the last link in the chain of conge- 
quences. Free-trade and a complete system of railway com- 
munication are the two great advantages that can be won b 
Confederation, and scarcely by any other means ; and so it has 
happened that the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty has 
visibly turned the tide in favour of union, even in those 
provinces which were at first most hostile to the Quebec 
project. Newfoundland and Nova Scotia had already be- 
come favourable when the recent elections in New Brunswick 
took place, and the result of these has been to give an over- 
whelming majority to the friends of Confederation in the 
province which at first met the proposal with an obstinate re- 
fusal. Even within Canada itself the losses from the restrictions 
on the American trade have been little felt, and the Goveryor 
is able to declare that the commercial returns of the year are 
highly satisfactory, and that the revenue has been so largely 
in excess of the estimates as to cover the heavy expendi- 
ture occasioned by the threats and the lawless assaults of the 
Fenians. For the first time the Canadian Parliament as- 
sembled at Ottawa, and Lord Moncx had no hesitation in pre- 
dicting the speedy consummation of the Confederation policy, 
and in anticipating that the next Parliament that would sit in 
Ottawa would represent the whole community of British 
North America. As events have turned out, the choice of 
this young and previously obscure town for the political 
capital of the two Canadas may be regarded as a very for- 
tunate circumstance, distasteful as it once was to a large 
majority. Now that each province is to have a local 
Parliament of its own, it is well that the central Legislature 
should find a home provided for it which will excite none of 
the jealousy that would have been inevitable had the capital 
of either been selected as the seat of the general Parliament. 
In common with many other occurrences of the last few years, 
the happy chance that conferred so much unexpected honour 
upon Ottawa will appreciably help the movement towards 
union which is fast becoming irresistible. 


While free-trade and political amalgamation have been thus 
favoured by events, there has been a corresponding improve- 
ment in the relations of the colonies with the Mother-country. 
For some years there has prevailed, not indeed anything ap- 
proaching to disloyalty, but still a certain tension and uneasi- 
ness between Canada and this country. On this side and 
on that, somewhat different views were taken of the mutual 
obligations of the parent and the offspring ; and, what was still 
more mischievous, there were many in England who indulged 
suspicions of the Canadians, and many in Canada who quite as 
strongly suspected the policy of England. Among us, it was 
not uncommon to believe that Canada desired to combine the 
privileges of freedom with the immunities of dependence. In 
her political and commercial policy she was supposed almost 
ostentatiously to disregard the settled principles of this 
country, while on the question of defence it was imagined 
that she desired to throw the whole burden upon England as 
completely as if she were a mere dependency of the British 
Crown. In Canada, an equally unjust estimate of English 
opinion was becoming prevalent. It was assumed that we 
desired to insist on what remained of our supremacy 80 long 
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cost us little in the shape of protection, but that we 
ad ae to abandon her to her own resources whenever 


the time of trial might come. 
These hard judgments of each other did go far to neutralize 
the tendency to h co-operation and confidence which it 
the business of all who called themselves statesmen on 
oan side to strengthen ; and if the same tone of feeling had 
e on increasing in intensity, the end might easily have 
been predicted. Much has occurred of late to prove how 
andless was thé mistrust which had begun to grow up. 
ihe Trent affair taught the Canadians at a very early period 
of the American war that, come what would, England did not 
shrink from sending her troops to aid in the task of defending 
the Canadian frontier; and now the exploits of Sweeny and 
his confederates have proved equally to our satisfaction that 
Canada does not want stomach for a fight whenever her soil is 
invaded or threatened. The desultory nature of the raids 
gcross the St. Lawrence gave little opportunity to the 
Canadian Volunteers to show anything but their readiness 
to come to the front, and even the momentary check which 
they seem to have sustained on one occasion was due solely 
to the eagerness with which they assaulted a superior force 
without waiting for the arrival of the British troops. It 
ought to be, and we believe it is, well enough understood 
now, that England and Canada will both do their utmost in 
any event which may threaten the safety of the colony. And 
though there has not been much scope yet for testing the 
efficiency of the Canadian Volunteers, it is not a small matter 
that so considerable a force should have been mustered 
at the very short notice that was received of the call to arms. 
In fature, perhaps, we shall hear no more of mutual suspicions, 
and one great drawback to the cordiality that should prevail 
between England and her greatest colony will have been per- 
manently removed. The disposition with which the Canadians 
were not quite fairly charged, to thwart the commercial policy of 
this country, if not always imaginary, bids fair also to dis- 
appear. The comparatively high tariffs of Canada were imposed 
more from the necessity of raising revenue in the only feasible 
way than from any leaning to protection; and both the need and 
the desire to maintain customs’ duties which we might think ex- 
cessive will pass away under a new system, which will transfer 
the liberality hitherto confined to commerce with America to 
the relations of the United Colonies with England and the 
world. Thus in British America, as has often happened in 
other countries, the alarming anticipations which so lately 
prevailed have been transformed into solid grounds of hope. 
The clouds have been the precursors of sunshine, and a 
greater future seems to lie before these growing colonies than 
the most sanguine optimist could have dreamed of in the early 
days of Lord Monck’s authority. 


FRANCE AND THE WAR. 


gen French Government is naturally anxious to silence 
awkward discussions in the Chaibers on the subject 
of the foreign policy of France. The Emperor’s letter traces 
with tolerable plainness the line which he professes to be 
following for the present; and a general debate upon the 
vague advantages of an Austrian or a Prussian alliance 
cannot be of the remotest assistance to the Executive. It is 
the misfortune of the present state of things in France, that 
the nation has no impartial adviser inside or outside the 
Government on whom it can depend. The fortunes of the 
Ewperor and of his son are, to a certain extent, bound up with 
the prosperity and content of the Emperor’s subjects, but 
Naputzon IIL is too ambitious a statesman and too keen a poli- 
tician to be a purely neutral observer ofan Italian and a German 


‘campaign. M. Turers and M. Berryer, upon the other hand, 


are identified with parties of their own. ‘They have theories 
to defend, friends to serve, causes to advocate, dynastic or 
political interests to secure. It is as much their object to 
embarrass the Imperial Government as it is the desire of the 
Imperial Government to reserve its liberty of action. And 


' M. Tuers and M. Berryer both stand pledged to opinions 


upon Continental politics which no French Government 
at the present day could venture openly to propound. M. 
Turrs, since his late return to public life, has been an 
opponent of Italian unity, and has linked himself ostentatiously 
to its bitterest enemies. In order to damage as much as pos- 
sible the Italian cause, he has committed himself to a couple of 
striking propositions. The first, that Italian unity was likely to 
be the mother of German unity, may not impossibly be realized. 
The second was more startling still—thata united Germany, with 
forty millions of inhabitants, would expose France to as great 


dangers as she has ever encountered in her previous history. 
The Emperor of the Frencu, like M. Tuters, is perfectly alive 
to the significance of all the contemporary movements on the 
Continent in the direction of unity. He sees them ; only, 
unlike M. Turers, he intends not to combat them, but to turn 
them to account. The two men have different political 
instincts, different political interests, and therefore different 
programmes. M. Turers has no wish that the Second Empire 
in his day should be settled still more firmly in its seat, and 
perhaps he devoutly hopes that no new opportunity of ex- 
tending the frontier of France will come like a rich windfall 
to strengthen a second time the Emprror’s hand. That, 
upon abstract principle, he objects to turning Belgium 
and the Rhine into French soil, no reader of his volu- 
minous pages will believe. But M. Tuers knows the value 
of successive acts of territorial aggrandizement to a new- 
born dynasty, and to preserve Parliamentary Government for 
himself and his contemporaries he is anxious to divide Europe. 
The interests of NaPo.eon III. are of an opposite kind. In the 
first place, he may be said to have a strong sense of the way in 
which the popular current in these modern times is setting. 
He prefers, like “the gods,” to be upon the winning side, 
and the biographer and panegyrist of Cxsar does not mind a 
sneer or two at Cicero and Cato. Believing that the 
tide both in Germany and Italy is flowing towards unity, 
he is not likely to be led into M. Turers’s error of denounc- 
ing what he conceives to be the appointed future of the 


_ Continent. There are other methods of guarding against the 


dangers of German unity than the poor trick of keeping 
Germany divided ; and the German tide, as it rises, will wash, 
he trusts, into his hands a golden occasion of providing for 
the popularity of his own name. To display sympathy with 
all modern movements that are likely to be successful, to 
strengthen the French frontier, and to consolidate his own 
power, are the three great objects which Napo.zon IIT. means 
probably to keep in view throughout the present Continental 
crisis. 

The Emperor implies in his letter that these great aims 
may perhaps be effected by the observance of a strict neu- 
trality on the part of France. So they may, on the hypothesis 
that Prussia and Italy are not completely beaten in the con- 
test. That Naporzon III. expects them in the long run to be 
successful is tolerably certain. The events of the last few 
weeks induce the supposition that he has definitely made 
up his mind to an alteration of the map of Europe. It is 
likely enough that the French Emperor does not desire 
to see the German Confederation swept from the face of 
Germany. There are limits within which he desires to see 
both Italian and German unity confined; and if Hanover 
and Saxony were ever absorbed, it would be probably—as in 
the case of Tuscany and Naples—against his wish and 
will. It is far more probable that Southern Germany, at 
any rate, according to his programme, would retain its 
complete independence. Prussia is doubtless aware that 
she will have to pay for every item that she acquires, and 
that watchful French eyes are taking note of each fresh mili- 
tary acquisition. The follies of the Elector of Hesse Cassex 
afford a decent excuse for converting that misgoverned pro- 
vince to Prussian uses; and if the Prussians are not driven 
out of Dresden by main force, the melancholy half of Saxony 
which survived the last great war might disappear after the 
present. The King of Hanover, upon the other hand, has 
been offered a new lease of sovereignty by his conquerors— 
terms which he may already perhaps have forfeited by his 
singular desire to cast in his lot with that of the House 
of Hapssurc. There is no reason to believe that the popu- 
lations of the small States regard their own reigning princes 
with Quixotic affection; and if the old landmarks are again 
restored, their restoration will probably be effected in the in- 
terest of a balance of power within Germany. In a tone of 
vanity not altogether unmixed with greediness, Napo.eon III. 
has reminded both of the belligerents that territorial changes 
elsewhere lead, by a logical process, to territorial modi- 
fications of the French frontier; but it is not clear whether 
such an announcement is likely to stimulate or to check 
the grasping avidity of M. Bismark, who may be of 
opinion that, if he has to pay for an inch, he may as 
well take an ell. . The warning, which was addressed im- 
partially to no one in particular, was meant doubtless 
for Prussia and Italy alone, as, with the exception of a 
few excitable jiinee te and generals, the Austrians are 
fighting to annex nothing; and the idea of reconquering 
Silesia has been an afterthought of this year’s growth. The 
fancy has flashed, perhaps, across the mind of more than one 
sceptical spectator, that by means of French —— 
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Napoteon III. might be luring M. Bismarx—as Mepuis- 
TOPHELES lured his pupil Faust—to destruction and disaster ; 
but Napoteon III., who stakes chiefly on winning cards, is 
scarcely likely to wish for, or to speculate upon, so great an 
improbability as the political ruin of Prussia. 

The Emperor, up to the present time, has been, we may 
assume, sincere in his determination to allow Italy to recover 
Venice for herself. The retention of the Quadrilateral by 
Austria has been of less political moment in French eyes 
since the creation of the Italian Kingdom and the extinction 
of the philo-Austrian dynasties of the Peninsula. Old in- 
stinct, and something perhaps of generous sentiment, lead 
Napoteon III. to desire to have Venetia self-governing and 
free; and he cannot but be conscious that Vicror EMMANUEL 
is engaged in realizing singly a programme framed in common 
by the Sovereigns of both Italy and France. Nobody believes 
that the French would stand still and see Austria recover, to 
the south of the Po or the west of the Mincio, the ground that 
she has definitely lost. M. Tuiers and M. Berryer, on such 
a point, represent the prejudices of only a limited and fastidious 
section of the French nation. The masses, with whose in- 
stincts the Emperor cultivates a certain indefinite sympathy, 
do not want to go to war, but they would sooner go to war 
than see Italy dismembered. But Italy is not going to be 
dismembered. When the Austrians show signs of a desire to 
reoccupy permanently Milan and Bologna, it will be time 
enough to talk of it. ‘Till such a danger threatens the new 
kingdom, whether battles like that of Custozza are won or 
lost, France can have no interest, and probably no design, to 
interfere. 


RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 


i the change of Ministry brings to a close the vigorous but 
futile discussion of Bills not fated to pass, it may, by way 
of compensation, leave more time for the consideration of 
natters of a less striking, though not less essential, kind. One 
of these is the question raised by the Railway Commission, 
how far it may be practicable to infuse new life into the loco- 
motive arrangements of Ireland, and through them into the 
commercial affairs of that unlucky country. It may be re- 
membered that the important evidence upon this subject which 
has been given before the Duke of Devonsuire’s Commission 
was, at the instance of many Irish members, printed in antici- 
pation of the general Report, and issued in the month of April. 
In the notice which we gave, at the time, of the singular 
revelations which it contained, we confined ourselves to a 
statement of the actual position of the Irish Companies, with- 
out reference to the plans suggested for their resuscitation. 
We propose now to fill up the gap by a summary of the 
chief projects which were brought before the Committee. 
‘To render these proposals intelligible, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the lamentable dead-lock to which the 
lrish Railway Companies have been brought. The entire 
traffic is not larger than that of the Great Eastern line, itself 
far from the largest, and about the least vigorous, of the more 
important English railways. The market value of the whole 
Trish system is about 15,000,000/., and only one-third of the 
Companies pay any ordinary dividends at all, while about a 
quarter of them are unable to meet even their preference 
charges. In short, Irish railways do not pay, and every year 
they pay worse than they did the year before. The Irish 
Directors and Managers who gave evidence before the Com- 
mission may be divided into two classes. One set—happily 
the minority—hold the dismal conviction that their Com- 
panies must go from bad to worse, that poor Ireland 
is doomed, and that no reduction of fares or improve- 
ment in management could induce Irishmen to travel, 
or restore the attenuated dividends to wholesome pro- 
portions. We may, however, dismiss this gloomy doctrine, 
not only from its inherent absurdity, but because it is 
repudiated by the great majority of the leading managers 
and Directors of Irish lines. What almost all these gentlemen 
concur in saying, with various degrees of emphasis, is that the 
Irish fares, which are above the average English standard, ought 
to be tar below it in order to produce the maximum of profit, 
but that such is the poverty of their Companies that it is 
utterly impossible to try an experiment which might only 
attain success after a brief interval of apparent depression 
which their shareholders are not strong enough to bear. If 
the lines were all in the hands of wealthy men who could 
work with a view to ultimate profit, instead of thinking 
exclusively of the next half-year’s dividend, all agree that 
they could be made profitable enough; while at the same 
time Irish travellers would pay perhaps half their present 
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fares, and Irish trains would 

hundreds, instead of a wretched handfvl of x 
sengers, which seems to be the average allowance ‘of 
Irish train. To secure the full benefit of a “aan i 
of fares, two things are said to be hecessary—one thy 
it should be on a scale of something like 5° per t 
and the other, that it should be accompanied by an PPh 
tion of the Irish Companies, some say into three, others oe 
single system. The men who most strenuously urge th ; 
remedies declare that they won’t be applied and = 
applied by the Companies themselves. ‘They are not rich 
enough to adopt a policy of bold reduction, and not sensib] 
enough to bring about the required amalgamations. Sinus 
could supply the needful capital or credit for the purpose 
would find such an enterprise extremely profitable, but the 
Companies are not in a position to undertake it, and without 
assistance all improvement is hopeless. This is a rather cheer. 
less and, what is worse, an undoubtedly true picture; and 
almost all the suggestions offered to the Commission seschve 
themselves into various methods for concentrating the 

ment of the railways in hands a good deal stronger in a finan. 
cial sense than those of the present Companies. One vy 
simple mode of supplying the needful strength was modestly re- 
commended by Mr. Matcotson, the Chairman of several Trish 
railways. He thinks it would be very desirable that the 
Government should lend money at 3} per cent. to Railway 
Companies whose credit in the market is only suflicient to 
command loans at 5 or 6 per cent. He further considers that 
this should be done without exacting any guarantee that the 
public should share the benefit in the shape of cheaper travel- 
ling. In other words, the proposal is that the Government 
should make a free gift of a considerable annuity to the 
shareholders of the lines with which Mr. Matco.mson is con- 
nected, and should take the risk of losing advances to be 
made in some cases on the security of Companies paying no 
ordinary dividend. Mr. Matcoimsoy, we believe, stood alone 
in suggesting this simple way out of the difficulty. 

Another project, somewhat similar in character, tl ough not 
quite so monstrous, was recommended by Mr. Justice Lone- 
FIELD, who proposed a bargain which, unlike Mr. Matcotson’s, 
has two sides to it. He is anxious that his own and other 
Companies should reduce their fares, but at the same time 
wishes to do so without the risk of even temporary loss, 
Accordingly he desires that the experiment should be tried 
of the Government guaranteeing the Companies against 
any loss, leaving the shareholders to take all the profit 
which would ultimately be obtained. By this arrange- 
ment the travelling public in Ireland would reap a 
large part of the fruits, the Government would pro- 
bably recoup itself in a year or two for any loss at the 
outset, and both the people and the shareholders would in the 
end be gainers, without any loss to any one in the world. 
The weak point of the scheme, however, is that, though loss 
may be unlikely, it is not impossible, and that Government 
money ought not to be risked for special and local purposes 
unless the profit of the venture is to come to the Consolidated 
Fund, which would be pledged for the possible loss. Some- 
thing of the same kind has no doubt been done in aid of other 
enterprises of public interest, but the sort of arrangement 
which givesall the profit to a Company, and all the risk to Go- 
vernment, is beginning to be thought scarcely fair or politic. 

While these extreme demands met with little favour, there 
was another proposal which was very generally recommended 
as being at the same time fair to the Government—or, in other 
words, to the tax-paying community—almost entirely free 
from risk, and tolerably certain in the long run to replenish the 
Exchequer, at the same time that it conferred upon Ireland the 
boon of cheaper locomotion. ‘This project, which runs through 
nearly the whole of the evidence, was presented in its most 
practical form by Mr. Brpper, the well-known engineer. The 
assumption which, from his large experience, he considers him- 
self justified in making is, that if the Irish lines could be 
leased to a small body of capitalists, who would devote them- 
selves to looking after their own interests, they would very 
soon become profitable, notwithstanding, or rather in con- 
sequence of, a large reduction in the tariff, which he would 
desire to make a condition of the lease. In all probability 
Mr. Bipper is right. The direct personal interest of a few 
wealthy men working # railway for their own profit, would 
enable them -.to achieve results not to be hoped for from a 
Board of Directors rather short of cash and much pressed for 
dividends by hungry shareholders. ‘Then, again, the union of 
all the Irish lines under one, or at any rate not more than two 
or three administrations, would itseli be both a direct saving 


of establishment expenses, and a source of much larger in- 
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ment. 

‘nkitmay beconceded that the problem would be solved. 
andwethin be able to pay would far exceed the 
Yividends, and would be more than an adequate 


ie ‘tion of lessor. In other words, the railways must all 
Py ni out at a remunerative rent. It is admitted that 
the Government alone would be able to bring such an enter- 
-» to a successful conclusion. The total purchase-money, 
ee ould be far less than the capital of some existin 
it is true, W' pP g 
Companies; but a Company formed to buy up and merge all 
the existing Irish lines would find it difficult to bring them to 
reasonable terms, even if the requisite legislative authority 
were given, which is perhaps more than doubtful. Accordingly 
Mr, Biver’s proposal is that the Government should buy up 
al! the Irish railways, as it seems they might do, on terms whi 
would both satisfy the shareholders and remunerate themselves. 
oool. of stock to be issued in exchange for the shares 
pom of the various Companies, and would no doubt so 
far be feasible enough. The next step would be to find lessees 
of sufficiently responsible position who would accept rather 
stringent conditions to the of pay arent 
cient to do something more than recoup the Government 
= dividends on the new-created stock. On this point Mr. 
Boer will not admit the possibility of doubt; and when it 
is considered that the annual dividends payable by the Govern- 
ment would necessarily, on account of their superior credit, be 
much less than the aggregate interest and dividends now paid 
the Companies—and, iurther, that the gross profits of the 
bh ary almost as surely exceed those obtained under 
the present starved and divided management —it is likel 
pe that the experiment would pay the Government for 
its purchase, and the lessees for their risk. If it could be 
dearly shown that the chances of loss to the State would 
be a8 infinitesimal as they are estimated to be, there 
n. ear. he same thing has, in fact, 
done a smaller The Malta and 
Alexandria telegraph is the property of the Government, 
and is now leased at a rent which pays about § per cent., 
and under very strict conditions to a the ban a 
and renewal of the line, and its restoration to the Government 
at the end of the term in perfect working order. The Go- 
vernnent, in this case, makes a profit of between 1 and 2 per 
cent. by investing at 5 per cent. money which it raises at]ittle 
more than 3 per cent. What may be done with a telegraph 
cable may be done with a fiery any number of ite 
assuming, of course, that the purchase can be effected as cheapl 
in per as the cable om manufactured. With the 
powers at the command of the Government, and in the pre- 
sent disposition of Irish shareholders, it might be oulhts 
to buy up the whole of the railways of Ireland at a price far 
below their original cost, and it is impossible to say that the 
plan we have been discussing is, on the face of it, imprac- 
ticable. To work it out would no doubt involve a great deal 
of trouble in the settlement of details; but the scheme is 
plausible and promising enough to deserve examination at the 
hands of the Commission, and, if it should prove feasible, 
would confer enormous benefits on Ireland, while it might at 
the same time result in a profit as important as that which 
has been realized from the penny-postage policy. The carriage 
of letters and the carriage of passengers are businesses so 
different in their working details and conditions that one 
would hesitate to accept the doctrine of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
that the Government could manage the one as well as it does 
the other ; but while this difficulty is avoided in Mr. Bivper’s 
proposal, our Post-Office experience is very much in point as 
showing how vast an increase of receipts may be obtained by 
the reduction of a tariff. The one certain thing about all 
tailway reform is that, for the sake alike of shareholders and 
the public, fares should be largely reduced. Whether in a 
case like that of Ireland, where a spontancous movement in 
this direction is impossible, the Government might legitimately 
interfere to effect it either in the way proposed or by some 
other machinery, belongs to a class of questions which de- 
i more consideration than is often given to them, and to 
Which the Report of the Railway Commission, when it shall 
appear, ought to be a valuable contribution. 


MILITARY VICTIMS, 


ik is to be hoped that the judgment delivered by Mr. Justice 
Willes in the cause célébre of Colonel Dawkins may not damp 
the litigious ardour of the British army; and that the prospect of 
hag compelled to shake hands with all their superior officers 
in future, on pain of immediate arrest, will not weigh too 
heavily on the spirit of the Guards. Law no doubt is law, but 
the world cannot afford at a moment's notice to part with its 
cherished institution of military victims. Like monthly roses, 
military victims do not last long, but while they do last 
they are very delightful; and even Colonel Dawkins, in his 
calm hours of reflection, must admit that he has had a first- 
rate run. Every other season the English eso enjoys the 
pleasurable spectacle of some such military fox-hunt. There 
is a goodly meet of redcoats and blackgowns to see the amuse- 
ment, and, after the usual preliminary, the Duke of Cambridge, 
or some other of the military authorities, breaks cover in the 
character of Horse Guards’ fox, and dashes at a rattling pace 
across the scene, pursued hotly by an exasperated officer who has 
made up his mind, in return for his own unnumbered wrongs, to 
take the law of His Royal Highness. The conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings is, to be sure, usually the same. The Duke goes to earth 
somewhere in the broken country of the law, and saves his brush, 
and all goes on pleasantly and happily for another six months, 
when a new military victim starts him again, with a like result. 
The exact merits of the great Dawkins controversy it is not our 
ambition or intention to discuss. How the gallant Colonel first 
came to be persecuted, what he thought of Lord Rokeby, and why 
he would not take Lord Rokeby’s hand, and what in return Lord 
Rokeby and the Horse Guards seem to have thought of Colonel 
Dawkins, make up a narrative that must be left to some future 
Homer who may feel inclined to sing at length the wrath of 
Achilles and all the numberless ills that flowed therefrom. All 
that it is desirable to point out is that military victims should 
not be discouraged overmuch by his apparent discomfiture at last. 
An appeal to a British jury has been certainly denied him, but 
this only shows that he is thought worthy by destiny of the com- 
plete martyr’s crown. On the other hand, for six or seven years 
the Colonel has kept the Horse Guards, not to say His Royal 
Highness, in a thorough flurry. When one thinks how di 

able it must be to so distinguished a department and to its chiefs 
to be flurried at all, and what mental anxiety and perturbation 
all the various points and protests and ultimatums of Colonel 
Dawkins must have given them for several long years, it is not 
so clear that they have had the best of it. Ifthey have enjoyed 
a final oe the Colonel has had his intermediate controversial 
triumphs. To have succeeded in not shaking hands with Lord 
Rokeby to the very last, to have made the feat the basis of a 
correspondence of interminable duration, to have been sat upon by 
two Courts of Inquiry, a British House of Commons, a Cabinet 
Council, and a British jury, is an achievement worth something ; 
and when we also reflect that Colonel Dawkins has nearly been 
elected at Totnes, and is fated probably to be elected sooner or 
later by Finsbury or some other healthy anti-oligarchical con- 
stituency, the lot of a military victim does not appear so very 
dark. 1t has its drawbacks, but it has also its rewards. 

The profession of victim is one which requires especial aptitude 
on the part of those who take to it. Some who embrace it early 
in life arrive in consequence at positions of comfort and of opulence, 
owing to the pertinacity of themselves and the influence of their 
friends; but it must acknowledged that the majority will 
always fail. A taste for grievances is probably a matter of temper 
and constitution, and presupposes a native genius for quarrelling 
with the system to which one belongs. Some systems are as 
trying even as individuals to the temper. Anybody can under- 
stand the difficulty of getting on with such a system as that of 
military discipline. Nervous or morose or irritable persons would 
naturally find it intolerable. A society composed of men none of 
whom are on an equal level at all points, and each of whom takes 
precedence and rank over the one immediately underneath him, 
must be full of hidden annoyances; and it is a credit to English 
officers that they do not quarrel with each other, especially in 
country quarters, still oftener than they do. Few who have not 
tried the experiment can appreciate the difficulty of living unin- 
terruptedly with the same circle of acquaintances over a long and 
unbroken period of years. It is like going on with travelling 
companions after you are sick of their caprices and their habits. 
Mixing with them on a footing of freedom would be sufficiently 
severe work; but where each member of the circle is either a 
superior or an inferior, and can either issue orders to or receive 
them from the member who sits next him, the temptations to 
discontent are almost infinite. A strict code of discipline and 
etiquette may, under such circumstances, be necessary, but in such 
a code it is not easy to acquiesce. The class of military victims 
is drawn from the number of those who are not fitted for a 
life of so peculiar a description. Their incapacity to suit them- 
selves to the circumstances in which they are placed is produc- 
tive of much discomfort to themselves. But it is not so very 
blameable or astonishing, and their real fault lies in continuing 
to follow an occupation for which they are only partially 
designed by nature. Instead of quitting it at once, as a novice 

uits the nunnery which she has made a mistake in entering, 
they go on fighting against their lot, and endeavouring to mould 
the system to themselves. Every little hardship soon frets and 
disturbs them, and a long process of self-annoyance impairs at 
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last the character. Into the early disputes of Colonel Dawkins 
it would be impossible to enter here. He may, for aught we 
know, have been either faultless or in fault. That he would have 
acted more wisely if he had freely and voluntarily retired from a 
service in which, partly owing to himself, and partly probably to 
others, he was sure to meet with incessant vexation, cannot now 
be questioned. Six or seven years ago he might have ended all by 
a timely choice of a new line in life. But he preferred, as so 
many officers prefer, to remain, and to enjoy his grievances. It 
was his taste, though it is not a taste that excites sympathy. He 
has made a capital fight of it, but, whatever his deserts, it is clear 
that the grievances have beaten him at last. 

Two things generally incline a man with grievances to fight 
them out to the bitter end. The first is the hope of securing 
the interest and support, if not of a majority, at least of a respect- 
able minority, of spectators. Colonel Dawkins, in this respect, 
started with every possible advantage. His enemies never have 
said that he is not a gentleman, either in character or birth. He 
can command what some poor creatures, who are eaten up with 
grievances, cannot—a certain degree of social consideration in con- 

uence of his family connections and the antecedents of his 
father, himself an old soldier of distinction. And, in consequence, 
he looked at one time as if he were going to get the better of his 
official superiors. People took him up, and if he had been a little 
more lucky, or more thoroughly in the right, he might have run the 
Ministry hard, in spite of thedamaging advocacy of Mr. Darby Griffith. 
Wilkes owed his success in life to being taken up; and it is quite 
a chance that Colonel Dawkins has not been the popular favourite 
af Marylebone or Lambeth. Upon reflection the House of Commons 
came to the same sort of wise conclusion as Mr. Justice Willes. 
The issue which was placed before them could only have been pro- 

rly decided in one way. Ifthe Duke of Cambridge is to be 
ommander-in-Chief, it is necessary to leave him discretion in the 
bestowal of posts of high command in the British army; and the 


as readily. In smaller matters the major mi : . 
in, but, a literary controversy, if 
the Rake’s Progress, the progress of the lite ey 


both onwards and downwards. Fi it is y Ye 
with the chaplain or the adjutant. ext, it is an el 


classical struggle with the president of the m 
long he flies at higher game, ae employs his talents in oe pene 
of his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief. Hogarth 
self might we on the further declension of the military Ben 
= ow in background there is a vision 
ourts o uiry, an ie ~Marshals, an 
t seems sad to think of the fate of so many gallant victj 
have been lost to the service, not so 
capacity as by their devotion to the cause of Weatees he 
not that they have wielded the sword badly, but that they 
wield the pen too well. Nor can one hope or wish to “ 
suade the British army to abandon either implement of war, 
Human nature is human nature, whether dressed in scarlet or 
in black, and the cacoéthes scribendi since the days of Cysar 
has often been a mili disease. here is, however, a plan which 
would leave military literature as classical as ever, and make jt 
twice as harmless. Let the British army write, only let it con. 
fine itself to poetry. The Horse Guards ought once and for ever 
to forbid any nearer approach to prose than blank verse, [f 
Colonel Dawkins had only rhymed and not reasoned, he might not 
now be upon half-pay; and every additional poet gained 
perhaps be one military victim saved. 


DRAWING-ROOM CRITICS, 


HE appearance of a book, such as George Eliot’s new noy 
T which is read by all the world, always affords an canal 


House of Commons, upon the study of documentary evidence alone, 
could not possibly take on itself the responsibility of disagreeing | 
with the verdict pronounced upon Colonel Dawhkins’s fitness to | 
command by a Court of Military Inquiry—a verdict which was | 
endorsed by the War Office and Horse Guards authorities as well. 
And, in addition to the difficulty of administering justice in | 
matters which laymen are only half competent to understand, | 
common sense tells us that men who have grievances are primd | 
facie not the men to get on well with others. They have rubbed | 
themselves sore og the bars of their cage, and are no longer | 
soft and sleek. In the first place, they are probably touchy, or | 
offence might not have been ‘les by them so often. In the xecond | 
place, it looks very much as if they had a turn for litigation, or 
they would not have spent so many years in the endeavour to 
ere themselves right and their superior officers in the wrong. | 
onsidering the constitution of the British army, some sort of | 
respect ought to be shown by subordinates for the weaknesses of | 
those above them. Colonel Dawkins did not take Lord Rokeby, | 


opportunity of measuring the taste, judgment, and discriminati 

ot people for books to be 
novel by an eminent author calls forth an amount of unwritten 
criticism which illustrates the force and diversity of popular 
opinion on literary matters with more completeness than any other 
kind of composition. A man or woman with ever so mean an 
understanding and ever so small an interest in things still feels 
perfectly competent to crown or condemn a novel. It is the same 
with paintings, and very nearly the same with music. History, 
philosophy, science they sagaciously leave alone. These are deli- 
cate subjects for people who know nothing about them, because 
they can scarcely advance a step without making their ignorance 
conspicuous. But in what are called light subjects the case is dif- 
ferent, and all art is looked upon as a light subject. With a 
vile affectation of humility, these critics of the parlour ostenta- 
tiously avow that they don’t understand high art, and are entirely 
ignorant of grand critical principles; still they know what gives 
them pleasure, and they are not sure whether this, after all is 


Lord F. Paulet, and the Duke of Cambridge, as he found notas good a test as another of artistic success. This modest 
them. The Colonel who embarks in a weary controversy with way of putting the case really veils a profound conviction that, 
the Horse Guards, as an injured man, seldom emerges from though not learned in the pedantry of academies, they have a 
it as innocent as he entered. His pleadings are in first-rate fine natural insight into the True and the Beautiful which is 
form. He has made all his points. He has slapped his ag- worth infinitely more than all that academies have got to 

essors in the face as vigorously as is compatible with decorum, teach. At bottom they sincerely believe that the pleasure 
fie has never for a moment allowed himself to be put down, | Which they derive from a book or a song or a picture is in 
or consented to drop the discussion without an accompany- | truth the standard of its worth. And the giving of pleasure 
ing reassertion of his rights. Whenever he could protest is unquestionably an end of all artistic composition. Only it is 
he has protested, and whenever he could not, he has let it | worth remembering that everything depends on the sort of people 
be seen that he would if he only could. What he was not at the to whom a piece is fit to give pleasure. The jovial song which 
beginning he may easily have become at the close ; unfit, that is to fills with delirious transports the dull brain of a beery clown in an 
say, to “command a battalion of the Guards.” We do not wish to alehouse may not be very admirable in ears polite. And the 
infer that such a catastrophe has befallen Colonel Dawkins, but young ladies, for example, who pass sentence so unflinchingly on 
such might easily be true of ordinary victims, who seven years ago novels might perhaps usefully remember that neither the tears 
had been as good and as gallant officers as he. which the woes of a heroine can draw from them, nor the warm 

If we were to speculate on the causes which bring so many sympathy with which they at length see her united toa com 


military victims to their ruin, we should place high upen the 
list a fatal fluency with the pen. An officer who is nimble on 
his literary legs is always a victim in posse, if not in esse. Taste 
for controversy is like a taste for drams — crescit indulgens sibi ; 
and a major who is a dab at English composition, when his blood 
is up, is in his regiment what Ajax was among the sheep. 


stant lover, can be taken for a conclusive proof that the nove- 
list’s work has been well done, any more than their falling 
asleep over the middle of the second volume is a proof that he has 
done his work ill. Too often they are as little able to appreciate 
the best and highest kind of fiction as the beery clown would be 
to appreciate one of Beethoven’s sonatas or one of Mendelssohn's 


The adjutants, and the musketry inspectors, and the paymasters Lieder. The incapacity, which in the one case comes of beer and 
once routed, no field is left for his literary genius except the dulness combined, is in the other the simpler fruit of dulness and 
Horse Guards, and one can understand “how thoroughly the no beer. 
Horse Guards must hate being written to. If Colonel Dawkins § There is something very wonderful in the extent to which 
would interrogate his moral consciousness, and give the world the people shamelessly allow their judgments to grow out of feel- 
benefit of it, we strongly suspect that pen and ink would turn out ings that are no better than sheer caprices. For instance, in the 
to have been at the bottom of all his disasters. It is easy to see drawing-room it is commonly considered an altogether fatal 
how the temptation grows. When mess or parade is over forthe day, defect in a novel not to end well. One of Mr. Trollope's 
nothing can be more fascinating for a military amateur than to retire recent stories concluded in a way which every novelist whose 
to his room and despatch protocols to all those with whom during single aim is a wide popularity ought to ponder by day and 
the day he has been brought into contact. Nor are amateur by night. The sorely-tried hero is left comfortably snoring by 
controversialists always aware of the power of their own weapons, | the side of the no Iess sorely-tried heroine. The reader was 
A pleasure in the beauties of their own composition makes them charmed at an end so undeniably satisfactory and b 
altogether heedless of the terrific gashes they are inflicting on The same novelist, in another book, furnishes a warning as instruc- 
the unhappy acquaintance whom they only mean to castigate tive as his example in the last case. A young lady who had been 
in a chaste literary way. Bentley and Junius are — to very badly used by one lover, instead of making up her mind to ac- 
it. The recipients of the missive, being men of limited intellec- | cept the other lover who wishes to use her well, sternly ——— 
tual accomplishments, do not perhaps understand that all this go on wearing the willow to the day of her death, Cries agains 
hewing al slashing is only their friend the major’s fine free | the injustice of an author who could leave so charming a heroins i 
Ciceronian style, and, not having had his educational advantages, such pitiful plight resounded on all sides from an outraged a “4 
do not like it or appreciate it. A conflict thus begun seldom ends Perhaps it was the general anger at the fate of Lily Dale w 
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thor resolve to go to the opposite extreme in finall: 

made the of his next hero. of is in 
ts one of Scott’s best stories, but it would have been far 
sempre if Lucy and Edgar had been left to live happy 
we after. There are popular critics of this temper who would 
Hamlet much better if, instead of the curtain falling on 
dozen corpses, the final tableau had consisted of old Polonius 
= his blessing to Ophelia and the Prince, kneeling with 
a hands at his feet. On the same principle it must 
ver be regarded as a sad fault in the composition of another 
y, that Othello did not find out a little sooner that Desde- 
wns faithful, and that Iago had been making a fool of him all 
the time. This prevailing passion for a happy ending is only a 
sce after all. There can be no conceivable principle of com- 
‘tion to countenance such a passion. It is about as defen- 
we as Lord Byron’s notion that all music should be played 
wick. A still more spacious field for the exhibition of the caprice 
of the critics who do not use pens for their criticism is found in 
determining what they will regard as interesting. If a novel is 
yeally and undoubtedly uninteresting, it is only fit to be cast 
into the fire. But it is impossible to gather what special qualities 
are which novel-readers agree in requiring as the con- 
ditions of their interest. The controversy whether a given story 
js highly interesting or deeply dull sometimes divides a whole 
house against itself, setting the father against the son, and 
the mother against her daughter, and the mother-in-law 
inst the daughter-in-law. Not seldom do the dissentient 
critics let their angriest passions rise against one another. 
One refuses to take any sort of interest ina rude young Radical 
who wears a cloth cap and goes without a shirt-collar, and makes 
known his opinions in season and out of season, to people who 
like them and people who hate them, indifferently. Another 
sormfully asks what rational being can feel concern about one of 
those slight, yellow-haired, glittering-eyed, metallic-voiced young 
murderesses who are so conspicuous, and so very generally Popular, 
in modern fiction. A third person likes Radicals, and does not 
much object to a * penton oa woman with violent passions, yet 
will not tolerate fur a heroine an insipid young woman who has no 
character in particular, but is in a state of constant perplexity as 
to which of two lovers she likes best, first jilting one, then the 
other, and finally returning to somebody else who preceded them 


both in her uncertain affections. The drawing-room critics, instead | 


of cultivating a broad expansive taste, and making their interests 
as wide as possible, like to worship only one idol and one style. 
They either narrow their partialities to love-stories simply, or to 
stories of love and murder artistically mixed, or else to stories of 
character. On whatever style they may ultimately fix, they reso- 
lutely disparage every other. Where there is a largish family of 
sileoeting daughters, this narrowness proves, as Mrs. Lirriper 
would say, “ fruitful hot-water for all parties.” Their discus- 
sions are endless, just because they are aimless, Each is a 

t deal too FE acquainted with the iron resolution of 

e others to hope to effect a conversion. Still, young ladies 
who argue, like some young men and some old men, rest all 
their hopes in what has been called, we do not know why, the 
Italian mode of argument, which consists in repeating the dis- 
puted assertion a certain number of times in precisely the same 
words in which it was first made. To a sensible man this very 
soon brings conviction, because he would rather recant his most 
fondly-cherished doctrine on the subject of a novel than pro- 
long so monotonous a controversy with even the handsomest 
antagonist. It is indeed the tendency of all disputes as to whether 
a certain character is interesting or dull, mean or admirable, 
generous or stupid, to partake of that energy which is naturally 
evoked in talking about persons either real or fictitious. This energy 
among people of an sotuilentie temperament occasionally arrives 
at an uupleasant degree of heat, and to unimpassioned bystanders 
may a as amusing as the novel which has generated such 
warmth, 

Nor is this the only point in which it is possible for a 
novel to divert us less than the domestic criticism to which it 
gives rise. Disputes both as to probability of incident and con- 
sistency of character constantly reveal wondrous depths of psycho- 
logical knowledge, and wondrous theories as to the way in which 
the world goes on. The question whether any woman that ever 
*was born would have been reclaimed from a frivolous and small 
way of looking at vom by the brusque reproaches of so audacious 
& young man as Felix Holt, who wore a cloth cap and no collar, is 
evidently susceptible of endless discussion among a class who have 
not yet been reclaimed from a frivolous and small way of looking 
at things either by young men with caps or young men with the 
best hats. This leads up to strange disputations as to whether a 
man like Felix Holt was likely to have fallen in love with a 
Woman like Esther Lyon. Women generally seem to think that 

Was too grave and too much in earnest; but men, who often 
know more of these things than the sex which has an overrated 
character for sensibility, insist that the grave thoughtful man is 
tather more likely to fall in love with a pretty, graceful, light- 
hearted woman than if he were as vain pe light-hearted as she 
1, An attentive observer of the general current of tea-table 
criticism may get out of it a considerable knowledge of female 
character, and we are not sure that s man in search of a wife 
could have many better ways of finding out the disposition of 
& candidate for his hand than putting her a series of questions 
upon the nature and conduct of the various le in one or two 
good novels, For when a lady maintains that somebody in a 


novel, if he had acted consistently, would have acted in a certain 
way, she perhaps generally means no more than that this is the way 
in which she 
the trustworthiness of this method is the artifici 
enters so largely into all conversation, and more particularly 
into the conversation 
They habitually talk in falsetto. If they did not, the debates 
over novels —_ be amazingly instructive to anybody who 
happened to 

cernment of his arg: 
fund of instruction in the talk which goes on over a novel which is 
either coming out in parts, or of which the third volume cannot be 
procured from the circulating library. Conjectures as to the way 
in which it will all end, what will become of so and so, whether 
the curate will 
turn out to be the heir to a barony in disguise, whether the heroine 
has three or only two husbands alive, whether she murdered her so- 
called sister or only had her confined in an asylum for life—all this 
ey up @ splendid field for speculation, and the answers shed a 


rself would have acted. The only drawback to 
style which 


between young women and young men. 


e an interest in the average sense and dis- 
a large 


uaintances. There is more especially 


the earl’s daughter, whether the groom will 


ood of light on the ingenuity and penetration of the speaker. 
It is perhaps enough to say of the critics of the drawing-room 


that they present all the faults which are vulgarly charged against 


the professional critic, but in a very exaggerated form, because 
they are without his sense of 


responsibility. We very often hear 
ple talk decisively about books which they have barely read. Or, 


Instead of forming an independent opinion, they echo the opinion 
| of somebody else. Or they put forward their views with too little 


instance, a statesman who has saved his country should enjoy a 


qualification and > using bi 


r phrases than they are 


altogether well able to manage. Still it is so important that 


people should learn not to bolt the books they read, that even 
a crudish censure or eulogy of a novel is better than a stolid and 


lethargic apathy or ignorance as to the very existence of a differ- 
ence between good and bad. Whether this reflection is any con- 


solation to a novelist, or any inducement to competent persons to 


turn novelists, is more than doubtful. 


DECIDED PEOPLE. 

T first sight, it may perhaps a somewhat odd that self- 
A impartinlly distributed throughout all 
classes and orders of mind, that, as Hume puts it, it should be 
alike within the reach of the wise man and of the fool. It would 
seem only in accordance with the eternal fitness of things that 
there ought to be some sort of proportion between the conscious- 
ness of merit and the success which has called it forth ; that, for 


stronger sense of self-esteem than a tradesman who has invented 
a patent for destroying fleas. As a matter of fact, experience 
points rather the other way. The more self-satisfied a man is, 
the more difficult is it, as a rule, for others to see what he has 
to satisfy him; and we may — go further than Hume’s 
statement that self-satisfaction belongs both to the wise man and 
the fool, and add that the fool generally gets the lion’s share. A 
little reflection, however, shows that the too frequent dispropor- 
tion between self-satisfaction and desert, however paradoxical in 
theory, in practice works well. In life there is so much more 
of what is commonplace than of what is heroic, there are so 
many more fleas to be destroyed than States to be sav d, that 
the world would never get through its ee Se each 
workman put no more than its just value upon his own share. 
The poor Frenchman who killed himself rather than live a grocer 
might have been a highly useful member of the body politic if he 
had believed that the we of society depends chiefly upon the 
delicate adjustment of its sugar to its sand, and that there is no 
nobler calling than that of parcelling out tea and figs; just as 
Moliére’s dancing-master believed that “la danse” is the mistress 
of all arts, because it teaches to avoid “false steps ”—dangerous 
alike to kingdoms and quadrilles. The more twopenny and trivial 
a man’s duties, the greater perhaps the need for his belief in his 
own importance to the State, if he is to disch them con amore. 
A cock will crow all the more lustily if he believes, despite the 
satirical Mrs. Poyser, that the sun has risen for the express pur- 
pose of hearing him. Some such theory of self-satisfaction is 
certainly wanted for various cases in which there is a fussiness of 
self-glorification bearing no sort of proportion to the achieve- 
ment which has called it forth. And the mistake of this fussiness 
is that, by claiming more merit than it deserves, it provokes, 
by a natural reaction, the desire to concede to it less merit 

an is really its due. To take a familiar instance, what can 
be more inexplicable than the astounding self-complacency with 
which a young married couple plume themselves upon their first- 
born P To bring a child into the world, provided you can support 
it decently—a consideration, however, with which the self-com- 
placency has often too little to do—is no doubt a perfectly harmless, 
natural, and, let us grant, meritorious action. But when the baby 
is ed and thrust down everybody’s throat, cynics are tempted 
to bestow upon the possibly even less than it 
deserves. candid men with healthy appetites admit that 
in laying eggs a hen discharges a duty honourable to herself and 
useful to society. It ‘is the terrific cackling and fuss she makes 
over it that forces upon one the disparaging reflection how much 
more noise is made over the production of an than of an 
elephant. The merit of the action if unimpeachable, but, being 
rede bestow more praise than it deserves, we feel disposed to 

stow less, 
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But of all those who impair their claim to praise by excessive 
self-glorification the noisiest and most aggressive are what are com- 
monly called decided people. As in the case of the young couple, 
or the hen, everybody is ready to give the virtue of decision its 
fair due. It is a great thing to be able to decide off-hand what you 
will have for dinner, without risking a twinge of remorse at dis- 
covering too late that, having ordered roast, you are after all more 
likely to enjoy boiled; a great thing to be able to decide, after a 
glance at Bradshaw, that on Wednesday fortnight you will take the 
5.40 train to Putney, conscious that, through fair weather or foul, 
you will adhere to your decision ; a great thing to be able to deter- 
mine, after five minutes’ conversation with a stranger, whether you 
mean to hate him or like him for life. There is no end to the small 
uncertainties and doubts which people are spared who are never 
at a loss what course to take. No one would dare to question 
the merits and advantages of decision if decided people were 
only content to take something like a fair estimate of their own 
superiority, and to leave weaker brethren alone. But their un- 
conscionable ssiveness forces even the mildest nature into 
rebellion, and obtrudes irreverent doubts as to whether their 
superiority is really so great as they would wish us to believe. 
They cannot find language to express their contemptuous pity 
for the unhappy man who, as they phrase it, “does not know his 
own mind ;” who can leave it an open question whether he is going 
to dine at Putney next Wednesday, and who, if he were told 
that his single vote would determine the fate of the Ministry, 
would anxiously inquire the latest moment at which it would be 
necessary for him to decide whether he ought or ought not to 
bring the Opposition in. Such a man is, in their eyes, a poor 
weak creature, with no settled views, a sort of asinus Buridani 
perpetually starving between two bundles of hay, because he can- 
not make up his mind which bundle to choose. It is this whole- 
sale and one-sided contempt that provokes the question whether, 
after all, there is not something to be said for the much-abused 
weakness of indecision. In the first place, we are inclined to 
suspect that indecision comes in for a good deal of undeserved 
contempt merely because few people are at the pains to dis- 
criminate between the two very different sources from which it 

rings. There is an indecision of the moral and an indecision 
of the intellectual nature, and though the two are in them- 
selves as distinct as they well can be, they are in their results 
so similar that they are too commonly confounded, and each has 
to bear the praise or dispraise really due to the other. Per- 
haps the commonest kind of indecision is that which is due 
to a defect of the moral nature. It is certainly the commonest 
among young people, although by no means confined to youth. 
There are persons whose whole happiness in life seems to hang 
upon the approbation of others, who cannot s or move with- 
out considering whether this or that neighbour will like their 
looks and gestures, and who are cut to the quick if they hear that 
Mr. A. pooh-poohs their conversational powers, or Mrs. A. sneers 
at their clothes. The agonies which undergraduates and school- 
girls endure from causes of this kind will perhaps never be fully 
revealed until the Judgment Day has laid all human weaknesses 
bare; for the sufferings are not of a kind to command respect, or 
even to conciliate sympathy, and the more therefore the victims 
suffer, the less likely are they to make their sorrows known. 
Mr. Dickens illustrates this temperament, with his usual powers of 
broad and humorous caricature, by the overwhelming difficulty 
Mr. Toots experienced in deciding whether he ought or ought not 
to button the last button of his dress-waistcoat. Having formed 
no fixed principles of art, or having at least no confidence in his 
own ability to apply them to dress-clothes, Mr. Toots weakly 
took his tone from his fellow-guests, and, as each arrival displayed 
a fresh arrangement of buttons, was kept playing wildly upon his 
waistcoat, as if it had been a musical instrument. Indecision of 
this sort is no doubt a poor sort of quality enough, and may 
deserve all the contemptuous pity which decided people heap 
upon it. It has its root in fear—the undue fear of what our 
neighbours may think or say of us; and it would be well for 
the world if it were never found in persons older or more 
experienced than Mr. Toots. Unluckily the old gentleman in the 
, who was so anxious to please everybody that he pleased 
nobody, has too commonly his counterpart in real life. Macaulay 
gives a vigorous sketch of such a character in General Conway, 
who, “afraid of disobliging the King, afraid of being abused in 
the newspapers, afraid of being thought factious if he went out, 
afraid of being thought interested if he stayed in, afraid of every- 
thing, and afraid of being known to be afraid of anything,” presented 
a laughable mixture of great physical courage with the weakest 
moral timidity. An un ecided character of this kind is no doubt 
a fair object for compassion or mirth. 

But there is another sort of indecision which is purely intel- 

lectual, not moral, or which, where it is related to the moral 


nature, is so as the result of excessive conscientiousness, not of | 


undue fear about the opinions of others. A man may be utterly 
and helplessly at a loss what course he ought to take in a given 
case, without even bestowing a thought the verdict likely 
to be upon his conduct by his fellows, or at any rate 
without allowing this verdict to have more weight than a 
rational man will always assign to it. Of purely intellectual 
indecision Lord Eldon is the proverbial type; and of that in- 


decision which is partly ¢he result of a subtle intellect, partly 
the result of a self-torturing conscience, a familiar instance 
is furnished by Mr, Gladstone. 


In either case the outward 


results are precisely similar to those produced by the indus, 
which springs from cowardice. To revert to our fone 
stance, a man upon whose vote depended the fate of the ~ ty 
might have been up to the latest moment at a loss wit 
to give it, either because he feared to be abused by this orn 
party, or because he could not honestly satisfy himself wheth thet 
the present European crisis, the Conservatives ought to have ben 
entrusted with the direction of affairs. In the latter case, the fuller 
his knowledge of the whole subject, the wider his surre of thie 
multiplied interests at stake, the greater probably would be his 
difficulty of decision. And this source of difficulty gives rise tp 
profane suspicion that decision is occasionally somewhat less of . 
virtue than of a fault, and that decided people may, without 
knowing it, now and then glory in their shame. Rapid decisi 
may be a proof rather of weakness than of strength. The — 
faculty of keeping the mind fairly balanced between two or more 
courses implies a certain degree of intellectual power which 
some are wholly without. Whately complains that there ar 
“ persons who can no more refrain from deciding immediately, and 
with full conviction, on one side of a question, than’ th 
could continue to stand, after having lost their equilibrium, ip 
a slanting position, like the famous tower of Pisa.” They cannot 
keep the mind erect in stationary suspense. The case resembles 
that of a man walking along a very narrow plank, who must fal] if 
he attempts to stand still, unless he is a bit ofa Blondin, and knows 
how to balance himself. The quick jump of such people to a con- 
clusion does net imply that their conclusion is a good one, but that 
they cannot rest without some conclusion or other. It is a signi. 
ficant fact that women, whose education is far less fitted than that 
of men to develop this power of preserving mental equipoise, are 
usually loudest in their praises of decision. In some the admira- 
tion amounts tc a frantic idolatry, which will not tolerate a herp 
unless he be decided, even though he be only a decided donkey, 
We remember in a lady’s novel coming upon a hero whose y 
railway-rug bore testimony, by its strong straight lines of b 
and grey, to his character for decision, and of course the rich and 
beautiful heroine fell down straightway at his feet and wor- 
shipped — probably feeling, like the o in the American 
story, that a man whose resolution determined even the pattem 
of his railway-rug must sooner or later bring her down, and that 
she might as wal save him trouble by at once capitulating. If 
this be true of railway-rugs, it is awful to reflect how much 
more applicable it must be to clothes; and that a man’s chance 
of securing a rich and beautiful heroine may be lost, and his 
happiness wrecked, merely because —thanks to a feeble-minded 
tailor — an irresolute pattern is permitted to wander vacillat- 
ingly down his legs. It must have been a woman that in- 
vented the story of the recluse who, suddenly resolving upon 
matrimony, rang the bell, and proposed to the cook. The 
cursed with the fatal weakness of indecision, hesitated; so he 
rang the bell a second time, and pro’ to the housemaid, who 
accepted him on the spot, and, as the just reward of her decision— 
herein lies the moral of the tale—lived happily ever afterwards. 
It is no doubt a very lucky arrangement that women should set 
so much store upon decision, inasmuch as it is usually their 
province to deal with the minor matters of life, about which 
it really signifies very little how they are decided, so long 
as they are decided somehow. A habit of mind once formed 
cannot always be used or laid aside just as the occasion re- 
quires, and a man constitutionally prone to ponder over all the 
bearings of an important question is apt, from mere force 
of habit, to spend an absurdly ny time over 
questions which ought to be settled off-hand. Hence the 
readiness with which a man of sense resigns himself to the 
guidance of a woman in the lesser concerns of life. The in- 
trepidity with which she at once takes upon her own shoulders 
the responsibility of ordering the household, arranging six months 
befcrehand the autumn tour, or conducting a delicate dispute on 
the question of precedence with the doctor's wife, makes her 
invaluable to him. Unhappily, the same fatal law of habit which 
afflicts him with ridiculous hesitation in matters trivial gives her 

rilous promptitude in matters grave. If he takes an absurdly 
oon time in choosing his dinner, she often takes as dangerously 
short a time in making a choice which may affect her happiness 
for life. 

But perhaps a still more fertile source of decision than either 
incapacity of mental equipoise or constitutional impatience is the 
self-satisiaction we have already referred to. Self-satistied people 
decide easily, for the simple reason that, be their decision what it 
may, it is sure to please them. If the results turn out badly, s0 
much the worse for the results; the decision itself was their owa, 
and therefore must be sound. There are people who seem gifted 
with the power of getting satisfaction out of “%, thing or action 
whatsoever, provided it belongs tothemselves. They will tell you 
that they never give a penny to a beggar, or that for twenty 
years they have eaten roast beef on Sunday, with the air of men 
who by so doing have laid their fellow-creatures, not to say their 
Creator, under a special obligation. Their simple creed is 
a personal optimism; whatever they do is best. Their attitude 
towards indecision differs from that of the man who cannot 
remain in suspense between two conclusions, for they never eve® 
‘wish for more than one. They goon from day to day with faith un- 
shaken in every resolve, and certainly escape all the inconveniences 
and perplexities of indecision. But so, in all ae does every 
ox and every ass, except the famous one of Buridanus; and it is 8 
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hether even an ass of breed and mettle, if he had his ' government of each State as it is among ourselves, it is by no means 


nied not rather take his chance of starving to death 
hetween tO bunilles of hay than have no power of appreciating 
spore than one. 


THE FALL OF THE BUND. 


He must 


tion 
be Eng is more ye reappear. The Germany of the future 
js not likel 

ay to take the form of an Empire than the form of a Con- 
federation; and if it does take the form of a Confederation, it 
must be a Confederation of a very different sort from that which 
has just been upset. 

In venturing thus far to foretell the future, we do not forget 
how signally events have belied the predictions of those who five 

ago foretold the fall of another Confederation. But the two 
cases are not exactly parallel. Those, whether friends or enemies, 
who expected that the Southern States would be able to maintain 
their separate existence, simply miscalculated the strength of the 
two contending parties. Nobody doubted the fact that the 
Northen States were thoroughly in earnest in their wish to 
maintain or to restore the Union. The only question was as to 
their physical power to do so. But one may fairly doubt whether 
there is anywhere any earnest desire to maintain or to preserve the 
German League as it stood. We are far from meaning that every- 
body is eager to upset it; we mean only that very few people 
are ready to shed their blood to maintain it. We do not suppose 
that the mass of the Hanoverian and Saxon population had any 
very active desire that the Prussians should come in. But they 
certainly did not think it worth while to make any very terrible 
sactifice to keep the Prussians out. When we remember how 
the Bavarians were once received in Tyrol, how the French were 
once received in Unterwalden, we see plainly enough that the 
Saxons, if not anxious for a change of masters, were at least in- 
diferent to it. And if the Saxons, who really had a country 
and a history, how much more a collection of odds and ends 
like the kingdom of Hanover! It is not likely that there 
is anywhere any very deep-set hostility to the Federal Con- 
stitution, but there can nowhere be any very strong attachment to 
it. We have no wish to be hard upon the fallen system. It was 
not much, but it was something; and something is always better 
than nothing. Lax as the Federal tie has been, we cannot doubt 
that, in the course of the fifty years of its existence, it has hindered 
more than one war from breaking out. And, if so, it has certainly 
not existed in vain. 

The fall of the League strongly brings out several of those 
weaknesses in its constitution which have caused its fall, Perhaps 
it might have lived through the action of any one of them 
singly, but together they have been too much for it. There 
was, first, the fact that the German Confederation was, except 
in the case of the Free Cities, wholly a Confederation of govern- 
ments, not of peoples. ‘The Diet was a Diet of ambassadors 
deputed by their respective Sovereigns, not a Diet of repre- 
sentatives from the several States. ‘That is to say, the German 
Confederation belonged to the same class of imperfect Confedera- 
tions as the American Confederation before 1789 and the Swiss 


Confederation before 1848. In this class of Confederations the | 


Federal Power is concerned wholly with the Governments of the 
several States; the individual citizen has no direct influence over 
the Federal Power, and the Federal Power has no direct authority 
over the individual citizen. Now both America and Switzerland 
und it necessary to get rid of this state of things, and the state of 
things in Germany in this respect was worse than the state of 
sin America or Switzerland before their several reforms. The 
American and the Swiss Federations, as they stood in 1788 or in 
1847, were weak and awkward contrivances; still their Assem- 
8 were not likely to pass a vote quite contrary to the general 

igs and interests of the nation. But there was not the least 
security that a vote of the German Diet in any way yen 
the feelings or interests of the German nation. The Diet was 
purely a Diet of Sovereigns, Here perhaps lies the greatest diffi- 
culty of constructing a Confederation among States whose internal 
constitutions are monarchic. In a republican Confederation, the 
members of the Federal Assembly will be chosen either directly 
the people of the States or else by the State Governments whom 
people have chosen. In either case they may be fairly expected 
pea the — will. bse if the State Governments be 
, they will represent, if not the whole people, yet of 

the people. But with monarchic State 
tance that the representatives of the State in the Diet will represent 
anybody except the prince or his favourite. Even if the theory 
constitutional kingship were as fully carried out in the internal 


clear that this danger could wholly be got rid of. e see how 
very slight, even under our own system, is the control which 
Parliament has over foreign affairs. And Federal affairs, as 
a ge with internal affairs, would come under the same 
ead. 

Secondly, there are two other causes, which are distinct in idea, 
but which in practice can hardly be distinguished. These are 
the extreme disproportion between the different members of the 
Confederation, and the |]; amount of independence which each 
member of the Confederation retains. The Resunetion between 
Bern and Zug, between New York and Rhode Island, is very 

t, and it has sometimes been productive of political difficulties. 
ut it has never produced the same dangers as the disproportion 
between Prussia and Austria and the other German States. Both 
Switzerland and America have had their civil wars, but they have 
been wars of several States against several States, not wars in 
which one State sought to annex its Confederates. The facts show 
that a mere disproportion of this kind, though it may bring diffi- 
culties with it, does not involve the dissolution of the Con- 
federation or the infringement of the liberties of its smaller 
members. Perhaps the disproportion in Switzerland and America 
is, after all, not so great as in Germany; certainly there is 
no such broad line to be drawn between great States and small, 
because between Bern and Zug, between New York and 
Rhode Island, there are so many intermediate States of inter- 
mediate sizes. But this is not the whole of the difference. 
It is not the mere disproportion in size and population, it 
is the difference in European position, which es Prussia 
and Austria dangerous neighbours for their weaker brethren. 
Every German State retains, in — its independent 
ition, military and diplomatic, upon the general field of 
uropean affairs. It is simply restrained by certain Federal 
obligations towards other German States. An American or a 
Swiss State is in a wholly different position. The American 
States never possessed, and the Swiss Cantons have given up, the 
power to make wars and treaties on their own account. A Swiss 
or American State retains a purely internal sovereignty; a Ger- 
man State retains an external sovereignty as well. In the case of 
Prussia and Austria this external sovereignty swells into a position 
among the Great Powers of Europe. Again, neither Prussia nor 
Austria is a purely German Power, and Federal obligations bind 
them only so far as they are German Powers. A war between the 
Margrave of Brandenburg and the Archduke of Austria is un- 
doubtedly a breach of all Federal duty. But who will undertake 
to limit the sovereign rights of the King of Prussia on the one hand, 
and those of the King of Galicia, Lodomeria, and half a dozen other 
kingdoms, on the other? And, above all, they have their stand- 
ing armies —_ use, and they are in the habit of using them. 
New York, as New York, never yet made war on any one, nor 
has Bern, as Bern, for a long time past. But Austria and Prussia 
have been in the habit of doing so ever since they had any political 
being. The great difficulty is not the mere union of great and 
andl States in one League, but the union of small States with 
States not only much than themselves, but States which 
are used to the perfect exercise of sovereignty, to a _ 
European position, and to the appeal to arms whenever they deem 
it just or expedient. 
tly, on the part of most of the German States it is hardly 
possible to conceive any local patriotism. The Swiss and the 
American States made themselves. Such States have a being and 
a history; a long history in Switzerland, a short history in 
America, but still a history in either case. But most of the 
German States are creations of various treaties from 1802 to 1815. 
They often bear ancient names, and they are often ruled by ancient 
dynasties, but their actual limits are purely artificial. The Free 
Cities are exceptions ; if itis glorious to die tor Athens or Florence, 
it must be equally glorious to die for Liibeck or Bremen. By a 
little stretch of imagination we could fancy a man dying for the 
Kingdom of Saxony or the Duchy of Brunswick, both of which 
really represent something which has its root in the past. But as 
yet no one has thought it worth while to do anything of the kind. 
But it passes all power of imagination to fancy a man dying for a 
Grand Duchy of en, in the shape of three sides of a parallelo- 
gram, with Heidelberg at one end, and Constanz at another. 
And, most rationally and prudently, no one has undertaken to 
die for the Kingdom of Hanover. A man at Goslar may or 
may not regret his ancient Commonwealth ; a man at Hildesheim 
may or may not regret his ancient Bishops; but it is hard to 
see how, img | been first required to turn Hanoverian, he 
loses anything y being again required to turn Prussian. Of 
course Prussia itself is as artificial a creation as any of the 
others. But then Prussia is a great Power; it has a name and a 
position and a future. It therefore attracts people to it. Men are 
willing to become Prussians, because becoming Prussians seems 
to be the fairest chance of some day becoming Germans, A small 
State has a great deal to be said for it when it at once means the 

lorious memories of past time and the enjoyment of e 

Soke in the present. Buta small State which has no memories, 


which is an artificial creation of yesterday, and which is in no way 
| freer or better governed than its greater neighbours, has absolutely 
| nothing to be said for it. The German Princes, with the solitary 
exception of the despot of Hesse-Cassel, had not reached the 
full development of their Italian brethreu.. People were not in- 
clined to give themselves any great trouble to get rid of them. 
_ But they hed reached the stage which is next door to it. Nobody 


| 
is, if the declarations of Prussia are to be believed, one | y 
| Confederation less in the world than there was a week or two | 
The German Kingdom gradually changed into the German 
tat jertion, and the German Confederation has suddenly 
into something else—as yet we do not know into what. 
ipa be a prophet indeed who can undertake to foretell the 
final result of the present war; but we may safely venture 
= one negative prediction. Whatever happens, the most | 
hich salikely thing of at to happen is that the German Confederation | 
are should be restored exactly as it stood before the issuing of the 
and Prussian manifesto. We may safely put the German Confedera- 
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was inclined to give himself any trouble at all either to keep them 
or to bring them back. 

The League, then, is not likely to be reconstituted. What is to 
take its place is less clear. The difficulty is, as ever, to be found 
in the co-existence of Prussia and Austria, and in the partly German 
and a Bee ete eng position of Austria. Were there no 
Austria, ia might successfully play the part of Piedmont, 
and the Burggrave of Niirnberg, who has risen so many steps, 
might rise a step higher, and might mount the throne of Henry 
the Fowler. But Austria stands in the way. It will be very 
hard to annex her German dominions to a German Kingdom 
developed out of Prussia. And a German Kingdom which should 
exclude so large a part of Germany would be very lame and im- 
perfect. We will not take to prophesying, save in the negative 
way with which we set out. th 
League are manifest enough, and these causes seem quite sufficient 
to hinder its ever being constructed again on its former footing. 


SICK WARDS IN WORKHOUSES, 


ii is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and there are 
certainly some persons in England who have reason to be 
thankful for foreign wars and Ministerial catastrophes. If battles 
were not being fought with cannon on the Continent and with 
Parliamentary votes at home, the Inspectors and Guardians of 
Workhouses would have had a sorry time of it lately. As it is, 
their shortcomings have been exposed to eyes that won’t see and to 
ears that are too much occupied to hear, and they may probably 
escape any outburst of > Se indignation for a little time longer. 
Meanwhile it is worth the pains to make a note of the various 
glimpses revealed to us of different aspects of the question. The 
cruelty and neglect habitually practised in the infirmaries of the 
metropolitan workhouses have been shown in every possible 
light. We know how patients suffering from every kind of 
disease have been huddled together, ill-washed, ill-fed, ill-nursed, 
and ill-doctored ; how the mad and imbecile are allowed to disturb 
the wards by their howls; how the whole duties of nursing are 
entrusted to aged, infirm, and ignorant paupers; and how, by way of 
climax, one patient at least has been laid out before death, Then we 
had the self-glorification of the Guardians on this state of things. A 

ntleman assured us in public that he could seeno hardship in being 
faid out before he was dead; that, in fact, he had known cases 
where the persons whom we should have encumbered with our well- 
meant pity had rather liked it than otherwise; and he proceeded 
to denounce the Archbishop of York, Lord Carnarvon, and other 
complainants, as feeders upon putrid oysters—a forcible, if rather 
coarse, metaphor. The Guardians having been kind enough to 
draw their own portraits whilst attempting this sketch of their 
opponents, and the portraits of the unfortunate sufferers having 
been set before us by the putrid-oyster fanciers, one question still 
remained. Have we not a system of inspection, and, if so, how is 
it that these evils have been allowed to accumulate in the dark ? 
Paupers may be too weak-spirited to complain, and too ignorant to 
make their complaints heard. Guardians may well be too pachyder- 
matous arace to care about these evils, even when they were dimly 
conscious of their existence, and they are certainly too much ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of their own ideal excellence to be easily 
convinced that anything under their care can partake of human 
infirmities. But there is a Poor-Law Board, and it has inspectors; 
they must surely have a very appeasable conscience if they do not 
lok into these things, or very feeble perceptions if they can pass 
close to such masses of impurity without having their senses 
affected. There would not be much use in a hound who could 
not smell a fox when it touched his nose; and the inspectors, it 
would seem, must have passed through the very lurking-places of 
the game = were appointed to hunt without even detecting its 
presence. Hath not an inspector eyes? Hath he not hands, 
organs, affections, senses, passions? and, if so, cannot he tell whena 
sick-ward isin a state fitter for pigs than paupers, till some amateur 
brings it to his notice? If he cannot, we may adopt the old 
lady’s criticism on the devil, to the effect that if he did not get 
hold of a certain notorious culprit, she “didn’t see no good in 
having a devil”; and certainly we shall begin to be sceptical as to 
the elven es of an inspector. 

The two latest investigations that have been published bring 
this out very strongly. Mr. Hart, it seems, heard from a patient 
who had left Whitechapel Workhouse that there were certain 
gross abuses in existence there. He invited Mr. Farnall to go 
with him, and inquire into the case. The result is related in a 
column of the Times, which, if distant evils could affect the imagina- 
tion like present ones, would turn the stomach of every reader. A 
bedridden patient with extensive bed-sores, covered only with a 
bit of wet rag, the patient never cleaned nor his bed-clothes changed 
at night ; a raving lunatic of filthy habits, equally uncleaned and 
unchanged, who wanders about the wards among the other 
sufferers; a “poor fellow, half paralysed, inarticulate, and half 
imbecile, of dirty habits and very restless”; “‘a poor fellow 
sitting on a bench, with a coat thrown over his shoulders, 
and e legs and naked feet resting on the floor,” suffering 
from dropsy following bronchitis, and partially paralysed—such 
are some of the inmates of this chamber of horrors. Most 
of the patients were hungry; one or two were half-starved; 
only three, out of several to whom medicine had been ordered, 
had. received the medicines, and, judging by what follows, they 
were not great losers. The only medicines, it seems, consisted of 


e causes of the fall of the German | 


three large uncorked bottles, labelled “ House Medicine,” «a7 
Mixture,” and “Cough Mixture.” The patients pan 
their choice amongst these according to taste, and generally, took 
ferred a combination of the last two; the “house medicine i Bre 
considered too drastic a compound. It is hard to condemn 
strongly the brutal insensibility which must have existed in to 
immediately responsible for such a state of things. But we 
help asking, how was it that Mr. Farnall did not find it aa 
Mr. Hart revealed it to him? The evils described are not ae 
nature to require ound investigation. They are 
scarcely be by the most “jeliberate The 
were in a cupboard, and if inspection merely means walki g Fame 
a room, Mr. Farnall might not have been aware of the danieae 
plicity of the treatment. ‘The patientsmay have sunk into apath from 
sheer weight of misery, and Mr, Farnall’s cars may » . 
assailed by no complaints. But he has probably a sense of smel] « 
and if the statements are not exaggerated—and A. Farnall himself 
is appealed to asa witness of their accuracy—it is difficult to 
stand how he could even have entered this place of torture 
without being assailed through that sense at least. The ward full 
of filthy, unwashed, and unnursed patients with every variety of 
disease, waits for a revelation of its horrors until a mere acci 
brings them to the notice of the unofficial world, and Mr. Farnall 
informs us that it was “ utterly impossible for him as Poor Law 
Inspector of the Metropolis to know what was going on in the 
workhouses if the paid officers or inmates did not give him in. 
formation.” It was “ utterly impossible,” for example, for Mr, 
Farnall to distinguish a raving lunatic, “lying in a state of negleet 
and dirt, raving incoherently,” crowded into a “ miserable little 
passage room” with two other patients, until the paid officials 
or the inmates pointed him out. We only wonder he found 
out that this agreeable residence was an infirmary at all, and 
a a convivial club frequented by persons in unusually robust 
ealth. 

The last case that has become public is that of Paddington 
Workhouse. It is only fair to say that it favourably differs in 
some respects from the others which have been exposed. The 
Guardians really seem to have taken a pride in the well-being of 
their paupers. They were under the impression that their work- 
house was a model establishment, and that its sick-wards might 
teach a lesson to most London hospitals. They were prepared to 
come out of the investigation without a stain upon their — 
unless indeed it might appear that a foolish shtienthoum had 
them to pamper the inmates to a ridiculous extent. The grievances 
exposed were indeed far less flagrant than those at Whitechapel, 
Still, at this admirable institution persons suffering from all sorts 
of complaints were crowded together; three or four patients were 
sometimes put in one bed; the screams of wretched lunatics were 
allowed to disturb the sick-ward day and night; the paid nurse 
had more work to do than she could possibly manage; the 
pauper nurses who worked under her were almost all incom- 
petent; they took bribes, got drunk, and were occasionally 
cruel; the lady visitors, who complained of these nurses, 
were assured that no better substitutes could be got in their 
place; and it was asserted that the master of the work 
house had behaved very harshly to the patients in the in- 
firmary. All these evils had been going on, not only without 
the knowledge of the Inspector, but contemporaneously with 
a sincere conviction of the Guardians that Paddington Work- 
house was a burning and a shining light to the metropolis 
generally. It is to be hoped that the foway of the evils 
which have been going on under their noses will convince 
them that they are fallible mortals, and not, as is generally the 
case, that they are the victims of an unprovoked and inexplicable 
malice. The rest of the world would be glad to know how it is 
that evils whose existence seems to have been notorious among 
the lady visitors were totally unknown to the really responsible 
persons. They may have been hoodwinked by the subordinate 
officials, who neglect to provide the Poor-Law Inspector with eyes, 
and who might not be more anxious to sharpen the pene- 
tration of the Guardians. There is always some one who 
has an interest in keeping things quiet, and unfortunately 
he is generally in the best position for gaining the support 
of his nominal masters. It is a very good rule to stand by interior 
officials through thick and thin, if you want to avoid interminable 
— ‘They have always a power of making things 

easant. 
. There may, however, be various theories as to the causes of this 
remarkable Chetanes. The Inspector may possibly have too much 
to do, or too small means of inquiry. The Guardians may be com- 

lled to work with ineffectual tools, and so far to do their work 
a Pauper nurses, it is plain, will be stupid, incompetent, and 
cruel, however much trouble is taken with them. An institution 
cannot work well which consists of a hospital, an infirmary, & 
school, and half a dozen other minor institutions shaken into 
one, and put under the command of an illiterate man without 
any qualifications, who may as likely as not turn out to be 
a petty tyrant, and, if so, has little chance of encountermg & 
workhouse Hampden. ‘The fear which restrains the sufferers 
from ever complaining, even when they have op rtunities for 
complaint, is of course a real obstacle to effective inspection. 
From all this, however, two points are clear. ‘The first is, that a 
really radical change in the whole system is required, inasmuch as, 
the more we inquire, the more deeply-seated do the evils appear 
to be. And secondly, if it is impossible to apply an effective 
remedy at once, something should at least be done before the eud 
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, 
Session, when complaints will be mere empty wind, to 
* repetition of the more crying scandals, to Bre 9 A system 
more or less effectually until more thorough measures can be 

, and to take care that, as the eyes of inspectors and the 

ve at last been attracted to these gross evils, they shall 


not be allowed to slip again out of sight. 


THE PATENT MUSEUM. 


erection of @ Patent Museum. The site is not stated, but it 
requires nO power of divination to discover that South Ken- 
, is to be the favoured spot. Unhappily, a large piece of 
ing land there is the property of the nation. Moreover, 
it is the desire and the interest of an unscrupulous clique 
that this and other public buildings should be erected at South 
Kensi in order that the Department of Science and Art 
should have @ plausible pretext for claiming authority over 
them, and delegating the supervision to that energetic, but not 
universally beloved oe servant, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. 

To the erection of a permanent Museum for Patents, either at 
South Kensington or elsewhere, we should not object. The 
French and the Americans have got such a building; the Con- 

ire des Arts et Métiers is one of the attractions of Paris, 
and the Patent Museum is the handsomest edifice in Washington. 
Our Patent Museum now forms a portion of “The Boilers,” 
although in them, it is not of them. The regulations which 
to the exhibition of which Mr. Cole is the superintendent 
do not affect that Museum, which is administered by the Com- 
missioners of Patents for the benefit of the public. While the 
e can only enter the show-rooms of Mr. Cole without pay- 
ment on three days of the week, they may visit the Patent 
Museum freely at all times. It is not Mr. Cole’s fault that 
this contradiction exists. He has struggled very hard to bring 
about a uniformity of system—in other words, to have supreme 
control over the property of others. The Patent Museum has 
been to him what Hanover was to Prussia, That he has not 
yetsucceeded in making it what Hanover is now, merely proves 
that his triumphs have been inferior, although his tactics have 
been similar, to those of Count Bismark. It is improbable, how- 
ever, that he regards the question as definitely settled, or himself 
ascompletely beaten. This inference may fairly be deduced from 
the history of the affair as given in the Report of the Select 
Committee to whom the subject was referred by the last Parlia- 
ment, Indeed, the proposition for erecting a permanent Museum 
is not improbably a strategic movement inspired by him, and 
executed by others on his behalf. We shall proceed to show, on 
his authority, the likelihood of this supposition. 

A large number of witnesses were examined before the Com- 
mittee, their evidence filling one hundred and thirty-two folio 

these, fourteen and a half pages are enriched with 

the statements and recommendations of Mr. Cole, C.B. He 
came before the Committee as one having a grievance. Having 
had a fight with the Commissioners of Patents, and been 
signally discomfited, he consoled himself by narrating the 
story of his wrongs and his sufferings. Omitting all super- 
fluous details, this is the substance of his tale. The Com- 
missioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851 were entrusted, after 
the close of the Exhibition, with a number of models of in- 
ventions and specimens of manufactures, for the purpose of forming 
a museum of art and industry. They appointed a Committee to 
carry the scheme into effect. The articles, after being stowed 
away for some time, were first exhibited at Marlborough House, 
and then were transferred to “The Boilers.” The Science 
and Art De ent became possessors of the greater portion of 
the collections presented to the Commissioners of 1851, the 
mechanical models excepted, which for the most part were 
the property of Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, who had become Super- 
intendent of Specifications, and who proposed to make of 
them the nucleus of a Patent Museum, under the authority of the 
ioners of Patents. A certain amount of space in “The 

” was put at the disposal of the latter; this they accepted 

and occupied. Now began a contest between South Kensington 


-and Chancery Lane. In order to describe the doings of the com- 


batants, we must borrow from other evidence than that given by 
Mr. Cole. At page 30, Mr. Woodcroft states, in answer to Mr. 
and others, that, as soon as the models had been removed 

to South Kensington, the authorities there endeavoured to take 
possession of them, denying to the Commissioners oi Patents even 
the right of supervision over the articles which they held in trust 
for the public. By the latter it was ordered that admission to 
them was to be free; the former enforced a payment of sixpence 
per head on three days of the week. Not only so, but the money 
thus obtained was appropriated by the Department of Science and 
Art. Moreover, when the Commissioners desired photographs to 
be made of their own property, the officials at “The Boilers” 
forbade this to be done. The result was a eommenpenionen, in 
in 


models were being packed up, the Department of Science and Art 
ave up the struggle, ordered a separate entrance to be made 


into the Museum, and allowed its authorities to do what 
they liked with their own; which, in this meant to 
give the public free admission to the Museum. This oc- 
curred in 1858. Mr. Cole told the Committee that “the effect 
of that was really so absurd for the public interests, that 
Lord Granville thought it right, in August, 1862, during the 
progress of the Great Exhibition, to make one last remon- 
strance against the impolicy of that arrangement.” The letter we 
shall not quote, preferring to give Mr. Cole’s own words, which 
have a striking resemblance to those attributed to Lord Granville. 
He says in his narrative:—“The practical effect of this free ad- 
mission has been this, taking it from the returns of last week: the 
total number of visitors to the South Kensington Museum has 
been 4,688,757; while to the Patent Museum the total number 
of visitors has been 822,382. On behalf of the public, I must 
say that  d think it is much to be deplored that the 
patent models have not been under the same regulations 
as the other objects in the Kensington Museum. I have 
no doubt that under those regulations the 4,000,000 visitors 
would then have passed through the model-room, and seen 
the locomotive engines, and many other things, with t 
advantage. Mr. Woodcroft says (Evidence 607) 

Science and Art Department treated us v badly.’ hm 

opinion Mr. Woodcroft has treated the public very badly.” 

e foregoing is a highly instructive one. Sun the 
words we have italicized it will be learnt how lofty is the 
samp which Mr. Cole occupies—by self-election, we suppose. 

ew men consider themselves entitled to represent the public 
without special authority, and even among those who are so 
puffed with conceit as to think thus themselves, there 
are not many who would venture to proclaim it openly. 
Mr. Cole, however, is not as other men. He differs from 
his fellows not only in the boldness with which he vaunts 
his merits, but also in the opinions he entertains about the 
preference of the public for exhibitions to which admission is 
obtained by payment, over those which may be seen gratis. 
We always fancied that the public had a predilection for 
getting as much pleasure as ible without any outlay. We 
ave also been under the delusion that exhibitions which are pai 
for by the nation should be thrown open to the nation. Certainly, 
if Mr. Cole be right, then the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, and the National Portrait Gallery have acted 
with culpable negligence in refraining from increasing the popu- 
larity of their institutions by making the visitors pay sixpence a 
head on three days of the week. Yet he is not without warrant 
for his opinion. He may quote a in support of his 
views. hen Trinculo first saw Cali 
fish! Were I in England now, as once I was, and had 
but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of silver.” 

When such extraordinary doctrines are broached, we cannot 
marvel at the illogical character of more commonplace notions. For 
instance, there is less novelty than absurdity in the idea that the 
value and utility of an exhibition are to be exclusively measured by 
the crowds of spectators whom it attracts. Because four millions 

ass through the Kensington Museum for one million who visit the 

atent Museum, therefore the regulations of the former must needs 
be superior to those of the latter. On this principle, Mr. Spurgeon 
may emt gg J in his superiority over men of greater culture, and 
less gif by nature for attracting a mob. We need not 
follow Mr. Cole through his South Kensington 
and himself, nor shall we do more than attention to the docu- 
ments in this Blue-book which demonstrate the determination of 
the late Prince Consort, when President of the Society of Arts, to 
have the Patent Museum housed at South Kensington, as part of 
a “ general and comprehensive scheme.” The Select Committee 
could not be convinced of the necessity of having a Patent 
Museum at Kensington, but reported that it “should be exhibited 
in connection with the Patent Office,” and that the best site for 
both was in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane. 

The Commissioners of Patents were, and, for aught we know to 
the contrary, are still very desirous that neither their office nor an 
adjunct to it should be placed at South Kensington. This desire is 
attributable not to mal predilection so much as to their ex- 
perience of what is most suitable. There was a time when, know- 
ing less than they know now, they thought otherwise. In 1858 
they stated in their Report that they were ready to close with an 
offer then made, and to erect a Museum and Library in the neigh- 
bourhood of “ The Boilers.” Their rt for 1863 testifies, how- 
ever, to an entire in their views. When asked by the 
Committee to give the reason for this, Mr. no explained 
that “there was a v t pressure put on the Commissioners 
times by those persons, who stated the inconvenience of having 
those buildings separate, so that the Commissioners altered their 
views and fell into the views of the public.” To the opinions 
then entertained they have since adhered. To the persons who 
would most largely profit by a Patent Museum it would be 
highly inconvenient to have to transact one-half of their busi- 
ness in Chancery Lane and the other half at South Kensington. 
Neither Mr. Cowper nor Mr. Cole, however, would admit this. 
The former was a member of the Committee whose Report we 
are discussing, and he to have exerted himself with a 
diligence worthy of a better cause to entrap witnesses into 
admitting how well suited South Kensington was for the projected 
Museum, In the teeth of the Report adverse to his views, he 


he exclaimed, “ A’ 


the Estimates of the out-going Government is a vote for 
thousand pounds, as the first instalment towards the 

| 
Wrongdoing. Having no alternative except yielding to un- | 
Justiiable ener or bringing the question to an issue by 
Temoving the models elsewhere, the Commissioners of Patents | 
Tesolved upon the Jat so At the last moment. when the | 
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was that no attempt was made during last Session to aggrandize 
South Kensington at the expense, and to the detriment, of the 
public. With the election of a new Parliament he has probably 
considered himself free to act as if no Committee had ever inves- 
tigated the matter or reported adversely to his views. Thus it 
is that ten thousand pounds have been asked in order to begin, at 
South Kensington, the erection of a Patent Museum. The vote 
has not yet been taken, having been postponed perhaps for prudential 
reasons, Towards the fag-end of the Session it is usually easy to 
get the assent of a jaded House to a matter which the few members 
present do not understand or care about. It is doubtless thought, 
now that it has become essential to get all pressing business 
settled, that this vote may be agreed to almost without remark. 
We hope, however, that the attempt may not be made by our new 
rulers, or, if made, may prove a failure. Inspired by the = 
which uses them as tools while professing to be their humble 
and grateful servants, the amiable Lord Granville and the judicious 
Mr, Comper would assuredly have used all their influence to put 
fresh power into the hands of those who have made the name of 
South Kensington a byword for unscrupulous self-aggrandizement. 
But from a new dynasty we hope better things. 


If the Commissioners of Patents have been cajoled, as the 
members of the Royal Academy had nearly been, into migrating 
to what Mr. Cole proclaims to be the centre of London, we 
pity their weakness, but we shall not censure them. We 
give them full credit for knowing how to manage their own 
affairs. We accept their past conduct as a guarantee for their 
future usefulness. But it is because they have hitherto acted 
with so much prudence and good sense, and have fought a 
battle with the Department of Science and Art so cleverly 
and successfully, that we cannot believe they have now 
succumbed to blandishments, or have been intimidated by 


threats. Judging from their official Reports, we see no evidence | 
that the project of building this Museum at South Kensington | 


has been either recommended or sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners of Patents. The building being undertaken without 
their concurrence, its contents would probably be administered 
without theiz being permitted to interfere. Mr. Cole’s plan of 
making it attractive by charging something for admission will then 
be put in practice. But we are speculating when we ought 
to quote his own words. Interrogated by Mr. Adderley as to 
the consequence of a determination on the part of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents to remove their collection of models from South 
Kensington, he replied, “ My belief is, that if the Museum were 
talen to Chancery Lane, many would remain, and that some of 
the models would be sent to the Crystal Palace.” Again, when 
asked, “Is it your impression that the removal of the collection 
from Kensington would make a dispersion of the collection to 
different quarters? ” he replied, “To some extent; but, on the 
other hand, activity of management would obtain a large collection of 
models if space were provided, and possibly even the Commissioners 
of 1851 would say to my department, ‘take our models also.’” 
Can it be doubted that a tacit understanding existed between Mr. 
Cowper and Mr. Cole, for the former to provide space conditionally 
on the latter providing “activity of management”? We trust 
that Mr. Cowper's successor will refuse to be a party to any such 
scheme. Should he ask the assent of the House to a vote for a 
Patent Museum, let him give a pledge that, if erected at South 
Kensington, it will not be taken out of the hands of the Commis- 
sioners of Patents and placed under the control of the Department 
of Science and Art. ould this pledge be given and faithfully 
kept, the self-elected representative of the public will be 
grievously disappointed, but the public will have good reason to 


Tejoice. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
v 


“ i le has been given to some few extraordinary geniuses to exer- 
cise over their contemporaries the empire of a superiority 
inaccessible to envy, and which, far from wounding the pride of 
others, seems, on the contrary, to flatter the pride of each, because 
each finds therein matter for forming a high idea of human nature. 
Such men are, in the moral order, like those daring material 
monuments, the wonders of industry, which we despair of ever 
seeing reproduced, and which we take a deep interest in pre- 
serving. The loss of such a genius, especially when it is 
sudden and premature, causes a universal grief; every one feels as 
though he himself were struck by the blow which has destroyed 
the great man, and every one feels in his soul a void like that 
caused by the loss of a friend whom it is impossible to replace. 
Such was the effect of that of Raffaelle; all contempo 
evidence proves this universal sentiment of grief and pain. We 
find one man declaring that the art of painting has lost the light 
which was enlightening it; another saw all nature in mourning; 
a third decl that Nature herself feared she was about to die; 
as though the death of Raffaelle were a scourge from Heaven. 
Baldassare Castiglione wrote to the Marchioness his mother— I 
am at Rome, but seem no longer there since my poor Raflaelle is 
gone.’ Thus Rome was no longer Rome in the eyes of the most 
writer of the time, since it had lost him who, in his eyes, 
constituted its charm and ornament.” 
All readers of Quatremére de Life Raffaelle will 
remember this passage, and the account aelle’s death which 


could not venture to give effect to his favourite scheme. Hence it | precedes it. Artists have especial pride in rem 


embering that 


| death, on account of the wonderful sensation it created ; for in 


our times, it must be admitted, the departure distin 
guished painters roduces but a slight on tie 
large. hilst columns of careful and minutely accurate bin 


graphy announce, in the leading journal, the loss of some 


_minor celebrity in politics or war, and for a day direct oer 


| 


| 


| 


attention to his forgotten achievements, the rule is to iv 
aragraph in small type to a painter. Mr. O’Neil has food in 
“The Last Moments of Raffaelle” (Royal Academy Exhibiti . 
a subject in which every true lover of art takes pathetic inte ey 
and every artist an excusable pride. No doubt the pathos of te 
scene depends chiefly on the fact that the death was premature: 
but, though Raffaelle was still young, he was not so younc « 
Mr. O'Neil has made him, At thirty-seven a man seldom oy." 
serves the half-feminine beauty of early youth, and Raffaelle qj 
in his a year. Another inaccuracy, we believe, is the 
introduction of the picture of the “Transfiguration” into the 


chamber where the painter died. We know that he was laid in 


however, much to praise in this picture, which is decided] 


' magnitude of the loss they fear, and the depth of 


state in a room where that picture still remained on its scaffoldi 

and which was consequently used by him as a painting-room, but 
we very much doubt whether Mr. O’Neil can bring evidence to 
show that Raffaelle died in the studio he worked in; so the in. 
troduction of the “Transfiguration” is an instance of “ painter's 
license.” A graver fault is the awkward manner of its intro. 
duction; instead of showing the masterpiece to advan 
Mr. O’Neil has put it unworthily into a corner. There is, 
one of the most impressive works of the year. The o; 4 
window and the beautiful evening landscape seen through it, 
the solemn event which ahedthe the attention of all ip, the 


eir already 


fully anticipated sorrow, have power enough to make us forget 
| criticism, and —— feel as the artist intended us to feel. 


We pass on to other works in this year's Academy Exhibition, 
In “The Guarded Bower” Mr. Arthur Hughes has offered 
we presume, an illustration of marriage. It is no doubt very 
true that men protect women “ against the world,” and it may be 
well that both sexes should be reminded of this natural relation; 
but, at the same time, we doubt the wisdom of setting forth the 
metaphorical expressions of poets in a form so visible as painting, 
This picture is poetical, but it is also a little ridiculous, and the 
poetry of it is too likely to fail of its effect on spectators who are 
alive to the inherent absurdity of the action. A medieval gentle- 
man in a bower places a lady, in a tenderly caressing manner, 
between his drawn sword and himself, and both would fall 
victims to the first assailant. "When a man does protect a woman 
in the — manner which —— may render, he puts her 
behind him in a safe place, and goes to keep the enemy off. But 
the protection which men in actual life give to women is far grander 
than any flashing of drawn swords; it is, in thousands of in- 
stances, the patient endurance of life-long ungenial labour, and the 
resolute self-denial of pleasures advantages. This 
is one of those subjects which a writer may treat with the utmost 
fulness and power, and which a painter can hardly deal with at all. 
A single magazine article would do it better justice than a score of 
pictures. 

Mr. Hughes may not think profoundly, but he paints delight- 
fully, and therefore merits the honourable title of artist. His smaller 
picture, “Good Night,” is full of exquisite work; the girl's silk 
cloak, with its beautiful embroidery, is far beyond the trickery of 
common costume-painting, and ranks with the accessories of the 
ae masters. e have been finding fault all along with the 

evotion to mere matters of dress which characterizes modern art, 
and yet here is a cloak which compels us, to speak of it 
fully. Everything here is painted tenderly—the face of the girl, 
the doves in the cage, the glimpse of landscape, the red cushions 
in the window-seat, and the seen to the right under lamplight. 

Mr. J. Pettie’s “ Arrest for Witchcraft” is a clever but not 

agreeable picture of a painful subject. Several strong men (one of 
them armed with a imateblock) are pushing a poor weak old 
woman, whose hands are tied, along the streets of a country —_ 
on her way to prison, A disorderly rabble crowds after them, 
a fat woman gesticulates violently in the foreground. In contrast 
to her excitement we have the polite indifference of two gentle- 
men, one in pink, the other in white, who have neither feeling 
enough nor courage enough to interfere. The dramatic force of 
the work is indisputable, but the execution, a kind of sketching in 
dull half-tints, is unsatisfactory. Mr. Pettie must be well aware 
that colour of this kind bears no resemblance to the fulness and 
richness of natural colour, and we presume that his choice is 
intentional. Ot course all artists have to stop short somewhere 
in their imitation of nature, but Mr. Pettie might carry his colour 
much further without danger of exaggeration on the side of 
intensity. 

The same dulness of colour and absence of beauty mark Mr. 
Orchardson’s picture of “The Story of a Life.” A nun is telling 
her history to a class of girls who are working in the convent. 
The room is very bare, the only objects on the wall being an hour- 
glass on a bracket and a gourd on a ledge. The girls have an 
expression of great interest in the narrative, which awakens @ 


kindred interest in the spectator. The work ranks with that of 


Mr. Pettie, having dramatic force and much manual skill, with 4 
marked deficiency in the substantial qualities of en 
As Mr. Pettie and Mr. Orchardson avoid the study of full 


colour, so Mr. A. Moore avoids light and shade. His more m- 
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peat inthe Academy, is not likely, from its situation, to 


however, ° 
- f subject, are seldom passed without notice. They are 
sigsious of ic life. In one, entitled “ A Stitdy of Apricots,” 
two ladies are W: ing by a garden wall, choosing fruit; in the 


tes” other classic ladies are gettin 
board. Both works are in thick Opes ue 
le 


for 
than of @ pain’ 
reds (the cupboard is daintily decorated in rose and scarlet on a 
white ground), yellow flower, blue matting, dull blue tessellated 
ent, purple head-dress—all these are painted in a way 
Mich displays colour-power of a rare quality, yet power of a kind 
which would be best employed on decoration. 
is something, we fear, in the domestic and evangelical 
noe mind inimical to the artistic spirit. Mr. T. Armstron 
has given us, in his “‘ Morning,” a glimpse of domestic life of a kin 
so very commonplace as scarcely to be worth painting atall. The 
scene 18 aD English bedroom with two chairs, a little iron bed, a 
y drugget, and a bath on the floor. A little girl on the 
bed is holding her toes, and a servant is taking clothes out of a 
chest of drawers, close to which stands a girl in her nightgown. 
The subject has neither intellectual nor artistic interest, and we are 
the more dis to regret the choice of it because there is some 
uality in the painting. Another domestic work is Mr. W. M. 
Sin «Home, the 1 Return,” where a lady living in a warm 
¢imate receives her daughter, who has been absent in Eng- 
land for years. The difficulties of modern costume, and a 
certain insensibility to these difficulties on the part of the artist, 
ive the work the look of vulgarity almost inseparable from pic- 
tures of its class, though it is not destitute of character, and the 
ipulation gives evidence of skill, if of a low kind. Very near 
silos an evangelical picture which it would be a good specu- 
lation to engrave. The title, “Sunday Morning—a Word with the 
Young,” sufficiently indicates its character. Everybody looks 
ingly clean and well-behaved, and the old gentleman in the 
middle with the bald head and white hair is most respectable, but 
the entire absence of all artistic faculty is shown in many ways. 
No true artist could have endured the bad Gothic window behind 
the old gentleman, and the puerile symmetry of the whole compo- 
stim is in the highest de repugnant to the artistic sense. 
There is a bit of green curtain and a bit of carving on each side, 
and so on, all t the same 
painting that an evangelical hymn- oes to poetry, and the 
artist, Mr. W. M. ane | is rather to be congratulated on his piety, 
which we hope is sincere, than on his pictorial capacity. 

Itisa pleasure to turn from such a work as this to so truly 
artistic a little picture as “ The Young Anglers,” by Mr. G. Mason. 
Two little girls and a little boy are fishing in a tiny burn. A 
rough mountain path leads away to a glimpse of blue hills in the 
distance ; behind the figures rises a slope of land. The whole 
picture is full of the most charming simplicity and truth; the 
children are so childlike, and the landscape so very homely 
and natural, that on these grounds alone the work would deserve 

ise. But in addition to these merits of observation, it is reall 
a work of fine quality as art. The painting is tender and true, if 
not minute, and the colour lovely, the flowers in the foreground 
being especially well introduced. Mr. Mason’s brush-work is rather 
in the French manner, and so, in a more marked degree, is that of 
Mr. G. H. Boughton, whose pictures from Brittany, “ Wayside 
Devotion,” and “The Swing,” are great favourites with man 
visitors. They are remarkable for unusual sensitiveness and deli- 

in tone and touch, leading to an appearance of indecision 
which, when combined, as it is here, with so much evidence of 
hard observation, is often very charming. Mr. Boughton has a 
Tefined sense of light, and his colouring is of a very pleasing quality 
indeed. He has true sympathy with the poor children that he 
paints, and both the piety of the girl who is kissing the feet of the 
wayside crucifix, and the merriment of the children with the 
swing, are rendered as if the painter had thoroughly entered into 


their feelings. 


Mrs. E. M. Ward has a clever picture of “Palissy the Potter,” 
under the stroke of one of his most terrible disappointments. 
Reduced by his own experiments to a state of extreme poverty, 
he hoped to retrieve his position by the success of works then in 
the furnace. His creditors came to see them, and found Palissy in 
os a surrounded by their fragments, for the flints of the 

ad been detached by the heat, and had broken the ware. 
e Palissy is voluble in anger, her husband pale and silent 
a3 he looks on the ruined works and the hungry children. 
Ward has certainly produced a telling and effective work, often 
le in passages of colour, especially in the shells and 
many-coloured fragments of Palissy ware. 

“La Lavandaja—Washing at Terracina,” by Mr. R. Lehmann, 
though slaty and defective in colour, is rich’ in form and well 

wn. The figure has a fine movement, and a kind of nobleness 


slightest interest. Pictures of naked figures are interesting when 
their artistic quality is good, for good art makes anything 
interesting; but Mr. Frost’s colour is bad, and his drawing 
mediocre, so that if his works are not intellectual they are 
nothing, and if they have an intellectual element it escapes our 
reception. The “Thetis” of Mr. G. F, Watts is rather a good 
intention than a success; the form, though unconventional, lacks 
beauty, and the colour, though harmonious, gives the impression 
of being dirty, as if it were a en paca picture that had 
become dirty from neglect. However, even this is preferable to 
the'tidy neatness of Mr. Noel Paton, who gives usa nice little 
boy with flaxen hair looking at a helmet in a painter's studio, and 
wondering “ who lived in there.” 

Mr. J. Faed’s important contribution, “A Wappenschaw,” is 
an exceedingly accomplished work in its own line, though it does 
not in any way affect us. The painting is very sprightly and 
clever throughout, and no doubt truly represents the national 
character of the meeting. We are introduced to a great variet 
of personages in action; one fires at a mark, others drink 
whisky, or take snuff, or mould bullets, or give small shot to an 
urchin, or pour ale; in short, it is a very lively and essentially 
Scottish scene. The landscape behind is thoroughly Scottish also, 
and everybody, from the ladies in the carriage, or the young laird, 
to the little boys that quarrel in the foreground, is quite in kee 
ing with the country. A work appealing so directly to the 
national sentiment which is so strong in the North, and ably 
executed as this is, cannot fail to find many admirers. We there- 
fore feel the less hesitation in declaring that, in spite of the 
industry and healthy feeling which it proves, this “ Wappenschaw ” 
has few or none of the higher qualities of art; it is merely a 
popular work, not profoundly artistic. 

Mr. J. Archer's —— “Hearts are Trumps” and “ Buying 
an Indulgence for Sins about to be Committed,” deserve mention ; 
the first for its very skilful execution, the second rather for shrewd 
rendering of character. There is some very clever painting too in 
Mr. Holl’s “ Ordeal,” but the colouring of the flesh is unplccsmt. 
The “Selling Fans at a Spanish Fair,” by Mr. J. B. Burgess ; “ The 
Poisoned Cup,” by Mr. J. D. Watson; the “ Waiting for a Last 
Interview,” by Mr. W. Douglas, and several other pictures which 
we have not space to name, belong to the category of “clever” works 
about which little is to be said, either in praise or blame, and yet 
which it seems wrong to pass in silence. For art is so immensel 
difficult, that even to get up to that point of cleverness whi 
sustains the credit of an average Academy Exhibition is no small 
achievement; and any painter who has done so much deserves 
respect, though he may not receive detailed criticism. The length 
of the notice which a picture is likely to receive will often depend 
less on its merit than on the quantity of comment which it happens 
to suggest, and we should be sorry to have it understood that the 
number of lines devoted to a work was an accurate measure of our 
estimation of its value. <A picture of which nothing is to be said 
except that it is “good” is often more to be admired than some 
presumptuous attempt whose errors and incongruities it takes half 
a column to expose. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Soe our last record of the proceedings at this theatre, Mr. 

Gye’s new soprano, Madame Maria Vilda, has arnt in 
a new character; L’Elisw' d Amore has been played, Fra Diavolo 
revived, and Madlle. Adelina Patti has, for the first time, essayed 
the part of Catherine in L’ Etoile du Nord. 

Madame Maria Vilda cannot be said to have advanced a step by 
her impersonation of Lucrezia Borgia. In Norma she had evi- 
dently been better tutored; and, indeed, though it is per 
more difficult to be a great Norma than to be a great Lucrezia, 
inasmuch as the first belongs to pure tragedy of the simple 
Greek type, while the last sets at nought the unities of 
time and place, and approaches near to melodrama, it is easier 
to make some kind of show in the character of the 
jured Druidess than in that of the Christian Messalina. But 
to discuss such differences in respect of one whose histrionic 
capability is so insignificant would be of small advantage. 
Madame Vilda has begun too late ever to become an actress, even 
supposing her possessed of the natural requisites, physical and 
mental. The amount of coaching that would enable her to 
assume some of the attitudes of No: and occasionally to look 
as if she really had identified herself with the personage and the 
situation, by no means suffices for Lucrezia Borgia, where the 
emotions and the incidents, besides being more varied, are in 
stronger contrast with each other. Nevertheless, we had certainly 
anticipated from one endowed with so superb and capable a voice 
something more musically striking than Medame Vilda ex- 
hibited. When in the “ prologue” the mask is torn from the 
face of Lucrezia, her declamation was as tame as her gestures 
and her regard were languid and expressionless. Nor did she 
make any effect in the cavatina, “Com’ @ bello,” in the 
angry expostulation with the Duke, whom Lucrezia vainly 
implores to spare Gennaro, in the duet of the antidote — 
anywhere, in short, until “ M’ odi, ah! m’ odi!” the 
vocal point of the last scene. This pathetic ap to her 

isoned son, by the mother who has unknowingly poisoned 


happily not incompatible with physica! labour. It was wrong to 
hang it so much dase the line. Mr. Frost’s “Subject from the 


Tempest,” a group of female fi s dancing on the sands, belo 
to a class of art which we never the 


n able to take 


im, was uttered with such beauty of voice, and with accents 
ct) popu and thrilling, that it fairly shook the house from 
a long apathy, and “carried it away” in spite of itself. 
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Vi rapuit. The applause was deafening, and a quasi- 
failure was redeemed. The vivacious young nobleman who en- 
livens the poisoned banquet with a drinhing song, the two 


—- of which are separated from each other by a dirge—a 
jum 


le of the rites of Bacchus and Mors which could only have 
occurred to the ——— of a Frenchman—was represented on 
the same occasion by a Madlle. Biancolini, a very young singer, 
Italian not merely by name, with a voice neither Toh nor flexible, 
and whose début can scarcely be recorded as promising. The rest 
made us think of the Lwcresia Borgia of years gone by, when, 
though Mario was not the consummate actor he is now, whatever 
his deficiencies, to hear his voice was to “ forget them all;” and 
when Ronconi was not only the greatest of actors, alike in tragedy 
and comedy, but one of the most finished and versatile singers in 
the one legitimate school of singing. At the same time, a word 
of praise is not ill-bestowed upon M. Tagliafico’s portrayal of 
Gubetta (ultimus medicorum), the wily and infamous instrument 
of Lucrezia’s behests—a mere sketch, no doubt, but as good in 
its way as his Sparafucile in Rigoletto, or as any Judas in any 
Ultima Cena. 
Despite the great and genuine success of Madlle. Patti in 
the part of Lucia, this most admired opera seria of Donizetti has 
not been repeated. True, the new Franco-Italian tenor, Signor 
Nicolini, who played Edgardo, has vanished like an ignis fatuus, 
and Mario no longer affects a part in which he used to be unrivalled ; 
while Signor Fancelli, who was considered good enough to mate 
with Aglaja Orgeni (singular name for a Teuton), is not, it may 
be presumed, considered good enough to mate with Adelina Patti. 
But in atonement for the loss of Donizetti’s best serious opera, 
we have had Donizetti’s best comic opera—L’Elisir d Amore— 
perhaps the most charming lyric pastoral that exists. One of those 
works thrown off by the Bergamese musician, in rapid succession 
and with prodigious ease, before there were any symptoms of that 
morbid sensibility which afterwards became a fixed characteristic 
of his manner, the music of L’£lisir is pregnant with what the 

Italian poet, Sanazzaro, regrets as— 

quel soave stil che da’ prim’ anni 
Infuse Apollo a le mie rime nove. 


It had not been up to that period Donizetti’s fate 
A parlar di sospir sempre, e d’ affanni ; 


for, though a many serious operas are to be found in the 
catalogue of his early works, his bent was notoriously towards 
opera buffa; and in spite of Lucia, Anna Bolena, and some few 
others, it is on the best examples he has left us in that style — 
Don Pasquale, La Figlia del Reggimento, L’ Elisir d Amore (before 
all)—that his fame will probably rest. If a Belcore like Signor 
Tamburini were still to be had, the present cast of this opera 
at Mr. Gye’s theatre would be absolutely perfect. Of Madlle. 
Patti’s delightful embodiment of Adina it may well be 
said, “ Nature gaudentis opus.” It is nature itself, and as 
beautiful as it is natural. . Madlle. Patti’s acting displays the 
highest degree of finish; while her singing is so fluent and bird- 
like that one would imagine the first childish words of Adina had 
been babbled in song until song grew into her natural mode of 
speech. Madlle. Patti's coquetry is peerless; and yet by the 
management of her eyes alone— 
I begli occhi, ch’ al Sol invidia fanno 

; Con sue vaghezze amorosette e nuove— 
(again to quote from Sanazzaro), the audience is admitted into 
her confidence, and can see without difficulty that when tormenting 
Nemorino most pitilessly Adina most thoroughly loves him. 
From the reading of the legend of the Elixir—that legend drowned 
by Herr Richard Wagner in an ocean of bombast, in which his 
illustrious patron, the King of Bavaria, incurred the near risk of 
being submerged, with Tristan and Isolde—to the “ Prendi, per me 
sei libero,” where Adina, en vanquished and abandoning 
her coquetry, presents to Nemorino the contract he had signed as a 
recruit, and which she has bought back from the Sergeant, all is in 
keeping; not a syllable can be urged, not an argument advanced, in 
its disfavour. One piece of advice that we have to offer is wholly 
independent of Madlle. Patti’s performance ; and this is to discard 
the cabaletta (Ah! non posso esprimere”) which she has been 
used to affix to “Prendi per me,” though it is altogether ineffective, 
out of colour with what precedes it, and for that reason inevitably 
suggesting an anti-climax. In Signor Mario Madlle. Patti finds a 
Nemorino worthy her Adina. His utterance of the very first 
words, “ Pit la vedo e pitt mi pace,” with the despairing glance 
and mournful shrug that accompany it, is enough to show how 
deeply gone Nemorino is in love, how— 

Waiting the sentence of her scornful eyes— 


his whole being is ee up in hers. And so, to the end, 
all is of a piece. Unspeakable longing for the possession of an 
object seemingly unattainable could not be more eloquently 
conveyed by silent looks and gestures. And then, when 


with the translation by no means red 3 ae 
translator :— “ ounds to the credit of the 


Una furtiva lagrima A secret tear arose 

Negli occhi suoi spuntd ; In her sweet lovely eyes 
Quelle festosi giovani She seemed to mea. cn’ 
Invidiar sembro. Of all those lovely girls, 
Che pitt cercando io vo ? What more can | contend 
M’ ama, lo vedo, She loves me, I see it, 


The “sweet lovely” in the second line, and the “lovely” 
fourth, of the English version, which take all the verbal f 

of “she loves me” in the last, are, as may be seen fvenmalt 
who can read Italian, unwarrantable—the first being an int ~ 
—. > second a mistranslation of the word “ festosi.” 
eaving digression, the name of the original poet 

much right to figure in the books of om: as That Prep A 
of the doggrel by which he is represented. 

To pass from the lover to the quack, who tries his best to make 
fools of both, and = | succeeds in meking a fool of one of th, 
the Adina of Madlle. Patti and the Nemorino of Signor Mario 
lover, how old we do not care to inquire, but, whatever his age, @ 
present without a competitor, or the promise of a competitor 
are well matched with the Dulcamara of Signor Ron ) 
a personation more than ever racy and incomparable, Te 
is another veteran who may look in vain for a successor fit 
to wear his mantle. The Dulcamara of this comedian is the y, 
incarnation of roguish cunning, tempered by an element of im. 
perturbable good-nature that makes one forget he is after all but 
a miserable impostor. Thus the most important scenes in the 
opera—the duets between Adina and Nemorino, Adina and 
Dulcamara, Duleamara and Nemorino, which are of far more cop. 
sequence than the solos, as well in a musical sense as with 
to the dramatic “ péripétie”—go admirably. It is not in M 
Faure to cope with such actors as those about whom we haye 
been speaking, but he does all that lies in his power to make 
Belcore acceptable. His assumption is laboured, however, at the 
best. Of humour M. Faure has not a particle, for which 
of course nature, not he, is to blame; but a just view of 
the character of the Recruiting-Sergeant, a bluff off-hand 
wooer, might be taken notwithstanding ; and this is not taken by 
M. Faure, who represents him as a sort of military snob, suiting 
“ the action to the word and the word to the action,” just in that. 
literally indicative fashion which Hamlet would have reprehended, 
Not devoid of animation, however, M. Faure rattles through the 
music and the part with sufficient vigour, and if he does not blend 
with the rest, at any rate does not stand out, as some Belcores we 
have seen, in obtrusive prominence. ‘The delicate playing of the 
orchestra, the spirit of the chorus, and the brightness of the mise 
en scene add to the attractions of L’Elisir d’ Amore, and help to 
make it one of the most lively and agreeable performances to be 
witnessed at the Royal Italian Opera. 

The revival of Fra Diavolo, after a six years’ silence, was right 
welcome, notwithstanding the apparent impossibility of finding a 
competent representative of the picturesque brigand. This diffi- 
culty has certainly not been surmounted in the present instance, 
for anything more —— to our received notions of Fra Diayolo 
than M. Naudin could not be well imagined. He has not one of 
the requisite qualifications for an effective portrayal of the cha- 
racter. He does not act it at all, and can scarcely be credited as 
anything better than a lay figure upon which to hang the costumes 
—the abnormal costume of the fashionable Marquis, Milord Roc- 
burg’s poneens béte noire, and the normal costume of the Brigand 
as we have Italian brigands by tradition. The saying attributed 
to Rossini, that M. Naudin is not one tenor but two tenors, “ dont 
Tun chante trop fort et Cautre trop piano,” is so good that it ought 
to be true. As an illustration of its applicability, M. Naudin’s 
manner of singing the serenade, “ Agnese la Zitella,” in Zerlina’s 
bed-room, is convincing. The forced contrasts which are the chief 
characteristics of this performance are altogether at variance with 
the spirit of the air, one of the most sweetly tranquil and melo- 
dious that Auber, the most richly gifted of French melodists, has 
produced. Such a strained and affected delivery of an air which 
is nothing if not simply flowing, accompanied too by attitudes 
just as forced and artificial, cannot be commended. It may take 
for the moment with the unreflecting, but offends all the same 
against the canons of good taste. 

Ce style figuré, dont on fait vanité, 

Sort du bon caractére et de la vérité. 


. ce n’est point ainsi que parle la nature— 


says Moliére’s Alceste, whose criticism would apply just as well 
to artificial singing as to artificial rhyming. This chronic vice 
alone —— Signor Naudin from becoming a real artist ; for, 
though his voice is not remarkable either for quality or power, It 
is flexible enough. He is, moreover, evidently a practised musician, 
which appears in his facile execution of the long and trying scene 
where Fra Diavolo recounts his exploits, and the unfailing correct- 


in the 


Nemorino’s passion gushes out in song, it would be simply 
impossible to put more fervid expression into a simple air than 
Signor Mario puts into the soliloquy, “Una furtiva lagrima.” | 
The unaffec pretty words of this song, by the way, remind us 


of an inexcusable oversight on the part of those who have to pre- 
pare the books of the operas at Covent Garden. We invariably 
meet with the name of “Manfredo Maggioni,” as “ editor and | 
translator,” but never with that of the real author. And yet in | 
the first verse of this very song a comparison of the original words | 


ness which in the concerted pieces makes him always @ 
more or less valuable auxili Madlle. Pauline Lwucca’s 
Zerlina is a performance of quite a different stamp. There 
is nothing strained, artificial, or over-refined in this young 
lady’s singing. Its peculiarity lies the other way. A want of 
finish is her prevalent defect, and this is not invariably com- 
pensated by a certain dash, indicating that she is always doing the 
right thing, and knows it, whatever others may believe. The only 
passage in the opera on which she bestows uncommon paius is the 
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» Tagliafico and Ciampi. The first is as good as he ever was ; but we 
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tto,” when Zerlina describes | 
romance, nce and the deeds of Fra Diavolo, for the entertain- 
the wre the suppositious Marquis, little imagining she is address- 
pent words to the brigand-chief in person. To this Madlle. Lucca 
ing ber ise ing. Gerling is merely narrating ; but from her 
so uy one would think that Fra Diavolo was actually at her 
Nor can we praise her singing here, more ses J the 

pisoat stained high note and descending scale (intended for 
matic, but reall enharmonic enough for the music of the 
en + Greeks), at the end, for which there is no authority, and 
paren the plea of effect. But the whole Zerlina is not revealed 
“ e scene of the bedroom, on the eve of her expected wed- 


Quell’ uomo al fiero 


wot te here all is revealed that may be revealed with discre- 
oy, that sober-minded people would care to know. For this 


in one of those interesting letters to his family, Men- 
7m whose candid mind was shocked at so much that he 
‘ on the French stage, and who was just then trying to 
a libretto for that opera which was never destined to come 
ie he could “find no music.” We believe him. But, 
on the other hand, Auber, who could never have found music 
the Athalie of his country’s Racine, found music readily 
enough for his own Zerlina, and music so full of artless tune, so 
innocently graceful, that the spotless mind of the young maiden is 
reflected through it, and what under less delicate treatment might 
‘ave looked immodest has a veil of aay thrown over it. The air 
pefore the looking-glass, which Zerlina sings while preparing for 
isa masterpiece of genuine expression. Its tone is joyful 
throughout, and without a touch of passion to heighten, and 
thereby imperil, the situation. In this scene Madlle. Lucca shows 
a consummate actress. She is as as is 

he mi haps, to employ a common French metaphor, 
the act of going to bed: but 
really this is done with such a pretty unconsciousness, that it is 
decorous with all its piguancy, and it would be hypercritical to 
complain. The Lord burg (Anglice “ Allcash”’) of Signor 
Ronconi, if here and there overdone, is inimitably funny, and 
all the more acceptable because it no more resembles an English 
« milord” than it resembles a Chinese mandarin. Nor does Signor 
Ronconi aim at anything like a satire of Englishmen and their 
habits. He aims exclusively at eee a humorous nondescript, 
and succeeds to admiration. Nothing droller, nothing more ori- 
inal hag been witnessed. His costume is of a piece with the 
rest, and we would not have him modify it on any account. The 
ity-brown holland coat, the trouser straps, the green hat-veil 
are all in good keeping. We cannot but regard such a caricature 
as infinitely preferable to those conceitedly cynical parodies of 
ishmen for which French actors are famous at home and 
abroad. Signor Ronconi’s Lord Rocburg is a good-humoured 
iece of nonsense ; M. Levassor’s Englishman (to cite an example) 
jsan elaborate lampoon, a result of that complacent assumption of 
jority which is the most uninviting characteristic of a large 
class of Frenchmen. Those who can submit with equanimity to 
the sting of the one are welcome ; we prefer to laugh at the ab- 
surdity of the other. Perhaps, after all, Signor Ronconi intends 
caricaturing the French caricaturists. Ifso, he has a amag- 
nificent parody of a parody. The Italians are proverbially good- 
natured; the French proverbially the opposite. Compare, for 
example, Goldoni’s Englishman in Za Vedova Scaltra with any of 
the Englishmen of the French stage, and the difference will 
easily be seen. When the French are not ill-naturedly satirical 
in their delineations of English character, they are absolutely 
Iudicrous, What parallel can be cited, for instance, to Lord Beet, 
in M. Paul de Kock’s Ni Jamais ni Toujours? On the other 
hand, if we purloin the dramatic pieces of the French we are 
bound to preserve their salient features untouched ; otherwise it 
is like stealing a picture only to deface it. But, argue as we may, 
ignor Ronconi’s “ Milord,” as a piece of grotesque comedy, is 
unique; and those who cannot appreciate and enjoy it should be 
‘offered the alternative of Signor Graziani, whose Nelasko is (un- 
intentionally) almost as funny, or of Signor Ciampi, whose 
Gritzenko (unintentionally) is not funny at all, They would soon 

ery out for “ Ronconi ”—coat, straps, hat-veil, and 

Madlle. Morensi, as Lady Rocburg, looks the character to the life ; 
but the music is neither suited to her voice nor to her powers. The 
— should have been assigned to Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 
@ two associates of Fra Diavolo are represented by Signors 


must protest against the undue prominence assumed by these gentle- 
men in the scene of the bedroom. Not only is some of the most ex- 
quisitely delicate music ruined by their obtrusive buffoonery, but it is 
out of the question to suppose that Zerlina would not be disturbed 
y the noise they make, and endeavour to find out its origin. 
either the author nor the composer contemplated any such silly 
exhibition in this particular place ; and it is clearly the duty of 
Mr. Costa to abolish it. 
,. Fra Diavolo, in its Italian dress, is even more attractive than 
in its original shape. The recitatives added by Auber are just 
what they should be, in the par/ante style, and but lightly accom 
nied; while the pieces from Actéun, Chaperon Blane, and other 
operas, now almost forgotten—not to overlook the enlivening 
saltarella in the last scene—admirably fit the new situations to 
which they are wedded. The trio, indeed, for Fra Diavolo and 
two companions (from Le Chaperon Blanc), and the couplets 
of Beppo (from Actéon), as they now stand, are among the best 
in the opera. But what charmingly young, » and 


amateur readers. The performance of the orchestra, from the 
brilliant overture, a model of a military piece, to the very end, is 
faultless. The ‘mise en scene, too, is all that could be 
wished ; and, notwithstanding the drawbacks at which we have 
hinted, the revival of Fra Diavolo will be remembered as one of 
the most thoroughly eable incidents of the season. 

DT Etoile du Nord, which last year, with Madame Vandenheuvel- 
Duprez as Catharine, and Signor Attri as Peters, failed to excite 
much attention, is likely this year, with the new heroine, and M. 
Faure in place of Signor Attri, to in its powers of attraction. 
At present we can only add that Madlle. Adelina Patti’s Catharine 
—another success for one to whom failure has been hitherto 
unknown—is the best Catharine in every sense, and the only 
dramatic Catharine, the London stage has seen. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETHICS.* 


r any branch of abstract speculation could find favour with our 
practical countrymen, it would naturally be those branches 
which treat of the laws of action and the conduct of business, 
And this is in fact the case. Economics, the laws of commercial 
action, the theory of banking and of exchange, are sciences almost 
of our own creation. We laws led the way at once in the ex- 
periments and in the induction of general laws from our own 
activity. In political questions our initiative has been more con- 
fined. We have by no means the theory of politics so entirely to 
ourselves as we have had that of political economy. At one 
when the British was the only free press in Europe, our practi 
theorists decidedly led the way. Hobbes and Harrington, Sidney 
and Locke, were pioneers of thought for Europe, as well as for our 
own island. But the French Revolution brought about a great 
change here. The discussion of political problems became the 
business of the whole French nation. Every possible question of 
human rights was agitated, in its most abstract form and its widest 
applications, at the very time when in Britain politics had been 
narrowed to a selfish party conflict, and all our political interests 
seemed to be concentred in a single question—namely, the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. For more than a century, 
a space of time pretty nearly corresponding with the reign of 
George IIL., all speculation was at a discount in England. Paley 
and Burke were outcasts from honour and preferment. This not 
because of their opinions, for Burke was understood to be on the 
——- side, but because they dealt in principles. 
he same suspension of the speculative interest, during the 

same period, affected morals. Moral questions always commanded 
a certain interest in England, while metaphysics were despised, 
and psychology was only known in the Scottish Universities. The 
first half of the eighteenth century produced a considerable bulk 
of ethical literature. The turning-point of all this literature was 
a ae on @ single point of the principles of morals. This 

int was the question whether right and wrong were arbitrary 

istinctions created by some legislator, divine or human, for the 
purposes of society; or were they distinctions in the nature of 
things intrinsic and paramount? From Hobbes to Warburton— 
i.e. for more than a century—this point was contended for with a 
zeal on both sides which seemed to show that some practical con- * 
sequences were felt to be at issue beneath a speculative question. 
Then came the dead era of George LII., when the English public 
had no ears for any philosophical discussion, not even of that 
question which had once been so attractive. On the resuscitation 
of philosophy in the present century, a revival associated with the 
name of Coleridge, we seem to have taken up moral theory pre 
much where we left it off. For in 1866 we find ourselves sti 
discussing, though with modern terms, substantially the same 
argument as that of the Third Book of the Divine ion. 

That this debate comes now to stand in the foreground of 
moral speculation among us is in oe ascribable to the singular 
power possessed by Mr. J. 8. Mill of bringing abstract topics 
within the range of general apprehension and practical in- 
terests. It is not only the charm of a luminous style making 
an obscure subject intelligible, but the practical drift and full pos- 
session of the social requirements of the present moment, that 
give his speculations power over the minds of Englishmen. 
Accordingly, his little tract on Utilitarianism, published about three 
years ago, not only gave a new currency to the smouldering con- 
troversy, but produced the argument on that side of the question 
in a shape which brought it home to thousands who would never 

| have cared about it so long as it remained the mere football of 
_ scholastic disputants. Mr. Mill’s tract was at once a philosophical 
essay grappling with the inner kernel of the subject, and yet 
addressed to men of average cultivation and intelligence. 

Mr. Laurie’s volume now before us is in substance, though not 
in form, a reply to Mr. Mill’s Utilitarianism. Mr. Laurie has the 
metaphysical head and the metaphysical training of his country- 
men, and has brought both to bear with great force on the problem 
pro . But his treatment, unfortunately, wants both the 

ualities which make Mr. Mill’s little treatise so telling. Mr. 
urie wants clearness of exposition. He is obscure, not 
in single sentences or in single paragraphs, but on the whole. 
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We do not feel sure, even after considerable pains, that we 
ean restate Mr. Laurie’s solution of the chief question on which 
he writes. Where such. uncertainty attaches to a writer’s mean- 
ing, even for readers who are willing to take pains to under- 
stand, we know that such a writer will not reach the far larger 
number who will not read anything twice, and who must be made 
to understand as they along, or not at all, Mr. Laurie, again, 
is destitute of the practical sense, and the tone of real business and 
life, which animates Mr. Mill’s expositions. Atany rate he writes 
with a doctrinal interest, and has in view certain scholastic systems, 
which it is his one solicitude to balance and harmonize. We know 
nothing of Mr. Laurie but from his present publication, and a pre- 
vious one called Zhe Fundamental Doctrine of Latin Syntax, which 
appeared in 1859. We observe that he has not quite divested 
himself of a certain magisterial and dogmatizing air caught from 
the Professor’s chair of a Northern University, and which belongs 
te those who speak with authority to their inferiors, rather than 
to those who plead before their equals in knowledge. But these 
are minor blemishes. Mere defects of taste need not interfere with 
completeness of view and largeness of grasp. We have now to see 
what substance there is in the answer which Mr. Laurie gives to 
the much-debated question of ethical philosophy—namely, what 
is the criterion of rightness in acts ? 

First, the author disposes of the theory of a Moral Faculty. 
Indeed this, the favourite solution of the eighteenth-century 
English moralists, has ceased to be maintained by any competent 
psychologist. Not that any one denies the existence or mae | 
of what is in common lan called “conscience.” But we 
understand that this conscience is a derivative, and not a primary, 

reception. Every man measures his own acts by their con- 
tormity to the traditional code of precepts and rules of conduct 
which he finds prevailing in his social sphere. In this signification 
—that of a habit of applying the ready-made precepts of life to each 
particular case as it arises—every man has a conscience. But this 
conscience is not the ultimate criterion of right and wrong. It 
merely applies what it has learnt; it does not give validity to the 
moral generalizations it accepts. It assumes them. A primary 
emotional impulse, authoritatively affirming rightness as a quality 
of a particular act, is a chimera which disappears of itself on an 
exact survey of our mental states. The act of approbation or dis- 
appr ybation, called conscience, is itself the consequence of a prior 
judgment or feeling. It is the very phenomenon to be explained, 
and is not itself the explanation of moral judgments. 

On the other hand, Mr. Laurie sets aside equally the utilitarian 
theory of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. It is 
indeed wondertul that this formula should ever have been sup- 
posed to contain the secret of obligation. For we immediate 
ask, what ened That which the greatest number think 
and say to be their happiness? Then the criterion of the right- 
ness of an act is made to be the pleasurable sensations roused in 
the recipients of the act. Morality is thus dependent on the 
voices of the multitude—a test which at all epochs of the world’s 
history would have constituted many acts right which are very 
far from being so. The utilitarian formula can, at most, be only a 
criterion of the distribution of pee It can furnish no test 
to the moral agent in respect of those acts which merely concern 
himself, but only in respect of those outgoing acts which affect 
others. “ Altruism” may be an excellent practical rule of conduct, 
but it is absurd to propound it as a theory of moral obligation. 
First, because it only reaches one half of our duties; and secondly, 
because, in respect of this half, it implies that we have already 
ascertained by some other test in what the happiness of man 
ought to consist. Hence, utilitarianism hovers outside the pale 
of morality, the subjective condition of the moral agent. Obliga- 
tion and duty become a mere reproduction in thought of the penal 
laws of society. 

Setting aside alike the intuitional and the utilitarian theories, 
Mr. Laurie proposes an independent theory of his own. It is 
when we come to this, the constructive part of his treatise, that 
the obscurity we have spoken of is particularly baffling. The 
ultimate standard of right and wrong in acts is, if we understand the 
author rightly, the amount of happiness which the act yields the 
agent when he reflectively contemplates it. The process is as 
follows :—First, intellect discerns the characteristics of an act pre- 
sented for moral judgment. On this view of the act a feeling of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction is experienced. Then intellect comes 
again upon the stage to give effect to the feeling by a correspond- 
ing judgment. The final judgment that the act is right or wrong 
is purely determined by the feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
The feeling is roused by a perception of the intellect that the act 
possesses a certain quality. This quality is no other than that of 
causing a satisfaction greater in quantity or higher in quality 
than other acts. Man is a being of certain desires, sentiments, 
and activities, which each demand an object, and with the 
object a corresponding satisfaction. These sentiments and de- 
sires arise in thought uninvoked, and are a putting 
in their claim for satisfaction at the court of will. They 
are pouring through his consciousness in a continuous, capri- 
cious, and ill-regulated stream. He is, in respect of these 
emotions and desires, a part of the mechanism of nature. The 
fact that they exist constitutes the right of the various desires 
to be, and to be satisfied. This current of non-conscious move- 
ment it is his prerogative, as man, to arrest before it passes into 
action. Into the midst of the tumultuous democracy of human 
emotion advances the sovereign will, and marks the limits o 


each and every force. Whenever there is a conflict between two | 


motive desires, the arbiter intervenes, the self or personali 
its presence known. The arbiter pede the confict 
ments in thought, and elects that desire which has been asce: 8 ele. 
to yield the greater — or higher quality, of felicity to 
If we ask why the will ought to determine to elect one eretif ; 
rather than another, Mr. Laurie answers, because the gratifica “rs 
is greater in quantity or higher in quality. But he seems to wit, 
draw the “greater in quantity ” almost as soon as mentioned, ag j 
it were a suspicious-looking test, and lays the whole stress of choke 
on the criterion of “higher in quality.” The metaphor “high® 
when applied to a pleasure, being after all indistinct, we look for 
explanation of it. We find that “high pleasures” are « not = 
else than those pleasures which the necessities of thought and lan. 
e have hitherto compelled, and still compel, men to distingy; 
om the ‘ lower’ by the designation spiritual—the pleasures or. as We 
prefer to call them, the felicities of the sentiments considered asends” 
(p. 99). Not that pain is excluded from aright choice. On the con. 
trary, some pain is its inevitable accompaniment—namely, the pain 
of the suppressed desire. The lower felicity is suppressed with 
suffering, and is the penal sacrifice over which man advances to the 
full possession of his manhood, to virtue. The sensational or nop. 
conscious current of man’s life naturally runs in the direction of 
the lower felicities. Self-consciousness, as will—that is to sq 
man—exerts its opposing might with varying success, When 
stream of emotion sweeps away the barrier of the will, manhood 
is lost, the consciousness of a free-choosing self is overturned, and 
inner discord established in the deepest recesses of his nature 
On the other hand, where will asserts its imperial power, and 
guides the current of sensation, manhood is vindicated. This 
mutual condition is aptly named virtuous, a word which etymo- 
logically reaches down to the root of personal morality. “This 
assertion of the supremacy of will, of personality, of man, is 
the essence of virtue. Morality, if by that we understand the 
Sree of the agent, is predicable of man only thro 
the duality of human nature, and begins with the assertion of 
freedom over the threatened subjugation of will. This free exertion 
of the will over subject sensations yields a peculiar and intense 
satisfaction. The felicities which constitute the sanctions of the 
right act are thus twofold—first, the satisfaction inherent in the 
act itself; and, secondly, the sense of law obeyed, duty done, 
obligation fulfilled—in short, what is commonly understood by 
the reward of a good conscience. The felicities which attract to 
the upward path are besides reinforced by the pains and penalties 
which repel from the downward. Besides the direct constituen 
or guarantees, of virtue, there are various other subjective 
objective coercive collateral forces which are supports of the moral 
law. But none of these collateral aids, not even the senti- 
ment of virtue itself, constitutes the ground of moral obligation ; 
they are only protective and subsidiary in the conduct of lite. The 
additional sanction and force which is lent to the sense of law 
when the man learns to discern in all right ends the will of a 
God ever present in his own creation, consummates the notion of 
law, though it is not essential to its existence, any more than 
religion is essential to the existence of morality, though it is to its 
maintenance. 

To the obvious objection that men differ in their estimate of 
qualities of happiness, as of wine, Mr. Laurie makes the obvious an- 
swer. Those men are to determine the relative qualities and quan- 
tities of felicities, and the consequent relative force of obligation, 
who make it their business to ae human experience, and who 
report to their fellow-men such discoveries as correspond with the 
outer and inner history of the race—in a word, the philosophers 
of Plato. Their voice is the collective wisdom and experience of 
humanity expressed through its representative men. ‘Thus it is 
that progress in morality is made—a progress proceeding in the 
same ratio as knowledge and enlightenment. This jury of the wise 
and good has to pronounce without appeal, not only in cases of 
doubtful quality of happiness, but also in questions of —_r 
quantity. Here, however, the author admits that the difficulty is 
greater, as the correctness of the decision involves so great a range 
of experience and observation of the nature of man. 

It isclear enough, by this time, to which side in the controver 
between the intuitional moralists and utilitarianism Mr. Laurie's 
system most nearly approximates. He proclaims, indeed, that he 
has taken from the intuitionalists their “moral sense.” This is 
because he vindicates our possession of “an instinctive and inex- 
plicable appreciation of telicities.” He does not shrink from 
saying that in qualitative acts there is an immediate, intuitive 
moral sense; in quantitative acts, a mediate, discursive moral 
perception. But to call this a “moral sense” is to create a 
gratuitous confusion of ideas. Such a faculty, supposing it to 
exist, has nothiug in common with the moral sense of the intul- 
tional theory of the eighteenth century. Besides the ambiguity 
created b boone a name already consecrated to a different 
use, the hypothesis itself of such a faculty as “an instinctive 
and inexplicable appreciation of quality in felicities” is one in 
which we cannot follow Mr. Laurie. A cat likes cream better 
than chalk and water, and knows she does sv. A man prefers 
conversation to whisky, and is conscious of the prefer- 
ence. To express a simple fact of consciousness like this by 
saying that we are endowed with a distinct faculty—namely, an 
inexplicable appreciation of quality in felicities—does not appear to 
be throwing much light on the subject, to say the least. 

If the afinity which Mr. Laurie claims for his theory to that of 


the intuitional school is an illusion procured by the forced use of 
an ambiguous term, the partition he thinks he erects against 
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+ jg 80 thin almost 
.) seven points of divergence of his own theory from 
out (P- Pithese are points of more or less 
r But not one of the seven involves the theory of 
inp gation ; and they are all points on which utilitarian 
oral, 0 may, and do, differ amo themselves. When we come 
morass ask what, according to Mr. Laurie, is the ultimate test 
“ht conduct? we have gathered from his book that his 
of me is, its tendency to promote the happiness of man. This we 
answer to constitute a utilitarian theory, whatever qualifications 
statements of particular writers may be attached to the 
of the It is true that Mr. Laurie seems to — this os 
ae any Words, in more than one passage. If, however, he 
ie her answer 10 give, we can only say that we have failed to 


{nd it in his pages. 
OUR MAID-SERVANTS.* 


authoress of this well-intentioned little tractate cannot 

+ ig omer of not basing her teachings on sufficiently solid 
grounds its precepts being addressed “to you who have been 
t either by your parents, your clergyman, or your school- 

pn your duty to God and your neighbour.” But we are not 
gure that this is a very politic plan of proceeding. The position of 
household servant 1s as distinct, and has as clearly its special 
duties as the profession of a doctor or a lawyer. o would 
think of beginning a surgeon’s vade-mecum or a legal com- 
pendium by reminding the student of his duty to God and his 
neigh! 


‘shbour? All good work reposes on a sense of this duty, 
but it isnot always worth while to begin at the very beginning 
of things, because a servant, for instance, who is requested to 
go # ae back, may possibly decline to advance any further 
forward, and, having admitted that she owes a duty to God and 
her neighbour, she is conscious of a certain bathos in descending 
at once to such matters as dust-bins and washing plates and dishes. 


of conduct at a moderate distance apart from one another in 
writing books of advice. The exaltation which comes of being 
talked to about God and conscience and duty is too apt to have a 
reactionary chill when in the next page the subject is changed to 
the expediency of raking out parlour fires at night. We doubt, 
too, whether any servant will get any good from rather exagge- 
nated statements of such a sort as this, that a servant’s tale- 

ing is a habit which, “of afl others, destroys kind feeling, 
and displeases God.” If you tell a chattering girl that her 
gowip with the charwoman, or with the other chattering girl 
next door, is, of all possible things, the most displeasing to God, 
she will either disbelieve you, which is most likely, or else 
she will form a lower and more familiar idea of the nature 
of the divine supervision than is at all to be desired. 

The persons whom the writer seems to have in view are not the 
ordinary servants of daily life, but some uncommon being, half 
ba and half slave, whom for our part we have never met with, 

moreover should be very sorry to meet with. Frrst of all, the 
creature is to have no curiosity. “ Be very careful not to touch 
anything your duty does not require you to handle.” “A good 
servant should never question the why or the wherefore of the orders 
she receives.” Secondly, she is to stifle her individuality, “It 
is not your place to doubt your mistress’s judgment, or to find 
faults in the character of those superior to yourself.” Thirdly, 
she is to quench all rebellious notions of justice. ‘ Be content ; if 
you are inclined to think your employers severe, your Lenya low, 
your situation hard, remember there are many, per - as desirous 
as you are to do well, who have no situations at all.” There is 
nothing more amazing than that a kind-hearted and conscientious 
n, such as we are quite sure the authoress of this manual 

18, should be imposed upon by such execrable sophistry as this. 
And the worst of it is that the same style of argument is very 
constantly resorted to by people in thinking of their servants. 
Surely it is every bit as logical to say that one should be 
discontented with a given lot because there are plenty of other 
people better off, as to urge contentment because there are 
plenty of others who are worse off. According to the authoress, 
80 long as there are girls famishing in the streets or i 
by hard labour in the fields, no servant who is one 

e better off has any business to think herself ill-used if 

her mistress is harsh or unjust, if she is kept drudging on from 
morning to night, and if she receives a pittance which barely 
tables her to put clothes on her back. It is hard to conceive 
anything more noxious than to tell a creature in this state to for- 
get that she is unjustly used. An active sense of the oppression 
seems to us to be pretty nearly the only good and healthy thing 
that is left open for these drudges. But the authoress plainly is 
roughly imbued with the old notion that every section of the 
Wage-receiving class ought to be treated like children. Their intel- 
€, morality, passions, rights, are all rudimentary and inchoate, 

and they ought to submit themselves like good boys and girls to the 
pline appointed by their social superiors. It is all very well 

the writers of manuals to say to servants, “Though your aims 
and struggles are unregarded by the world at large, and though 
your years are passed in obscurity and your services accepted as a 
matter of course, yet the righteous God who seeth into the heart 
and is no respecter of persons knows all your secret troubles, and 


will not withhold his assistance from those that ask it.” It is to 
be feared that this is not a point of view from which servants will 
choose to look at matters any more than other people. They want, 
like their more cultivated neighbours, to get some enjoyment out of 
their lives. Instead of recognising this, the writer to them 
as if they were all so many Saint Theresas, persons who ought 
really to like being. snubbed and vexed and made to go without 
any pleasure. We know, as a matter of fact, how far removed 
from this placid mood the ave “servant gal” is, and it is 
uncommonly hard to see why they should be expected to like resig- 
nation as a matter of theory. The authoress does not perceive 
that she, and the numerous benevolent monitresses who write and 
as she does, are reversing the natural process of things by 
thus insisting on all sorts of extraordinary virtue from the ignorant 
and uneducated, which they are well aware it would be hopeless to 
expect from those who have had infinitely better chances of 
acquiring the necessary senate and breadth of character. 

“There is one prevailing fault in servants,” says the writer, “ a 
fault alike secretly gloried in by the smartly-attired ladies’-mai 
and by the poor lodging-house drudge, viz. the love of 
gay dressing.” Of course this is a serious dereliction of duty to 
God and your neighbour. “There is,” she admits, with odd italic 
emphasis, “ no actual harm in appropriating for yourself fashions 
adopted by your superiors, but it is exceedingly unbecoming. It 
shows that you have no delicate perception in right and wrong, 
and pad pr have no real respect for your own position.” This 
is not bad advice, but why put it so much more strongly than 
either the occasion demands or the truth of the matter justi- 
fies? The writer confuses two categories. The right and the 
becoming are two different things, only the authoress ingeniously 
essays to look round a corner and catch them both at the same 
time. If there is no “harm” in wearing a bonnet like your 
mistress’s, how can the bonnet involve a too blunt perception of 
what is right and wrong? Harm is surely of the essence of right 
and wrong, one would suppose. But does the writer really think 
that the little drudge in a lodging-house, the single oasis in the 
desert of whose life is a crinoline and a bonnet with crimson 
strings, evinces a deplorable want of delicate perception in moral 
matters? On the momentous subject of followers there is much of 
the same well-meant but very weak warning. The writer discourses 
very much as we can fancy a plantation chaplain discoursing to 
good niggers. The mistress is to be the judge of followers as of 
other things, and in lovers, as in bonnets, she knows what is best 
for her virtuous Phyllis. ‘ Love is blind, and probably you are 
the last person to believe your lover can do wrong; but unhappily 
the experience of every day proves that some boundary must be 
set upon woman’s faith. In your case the boundary should be 
your mistress’s judgment.” We wonder of how many people the 
writer is thinking when she declares that when the mistress “ finds 
that your minds are made up to share the joys and ills of life 
together, and that there really exists a true steady affection 
that can wait the fitting season for its fulfilment, then she 
will be very far from throwing obstacles in your path; on 
the contrary, she will rejoice im your prospect of happiness, 
and take a lively interest in the course of true love.” 
There are one or two points to notice in all this. First, if 
the drudge has read her manual to any purpose, she will have 
become so attached to severe usage, excessive work, and bad 
wages, that the thought of marrying and living comfortably will 
strike her as a shameful kicking against the goodness of Brovi- 
dence. Suppose, again, that the maid-servant has spent seven or 
eight years in the practice of the virtues prescribed in the manual, 
her character will have become so flavourless, so little self-reliant, 
so incapacitated for anything but tutelage, that the triumphant 
follower on whom her mistress is so kind as to allow her to 
bestow her hand will be a person very much to be pitied. 

It must not be thought that the authoress is by any means un- 
aware that mistresses are not always so angelic as her theory of 
the whole duty of servants implies. “Are we in general careful 
of the reputation of our servants? Do we expose them as little 
as possible to insult or temptation? Do we remember that they 
are as liable to bodily suffering as ourselves? And is it the rule 
or the exception with mistresses to notice Mary’s emaciated 

appearance or tear-stained face?” The answers to these questions 
are all evidently meant to be unfavourable to the mistress. Yet 
ever so many of the precepts to the servant—those about 
the follower, for example—rest on the supposition that the de- 
— and sympathetic mistress is not the exception but the 
rule. The truth is that a kind but injudicious philanthropist like 
the authoress always prefers to set social difficulties to rights by 
means of gentle appeals to a virtue on both sides which exists on 
neither. When she says to cooks, “Don't fling your cookery- 
books into the dresser-drawer and conveniently lose them, as too 
many of our clever cooks unhesitatingly do, but look carefully into 
them and see if you cannot turn the experience of others to your 
own advantage,” she puts her precept on a reasonable base, And 
so she does in recommending a servant who wishes to have a real 
holiday, “not a hard day’s work, made up of fatigue, hurry, 
delay, and disappointment, to avoid overcrowded excursion 
trains, and choose some locality at an easy distance from your 
home.” This is sensible and intelligible. ut is there much pro- 
bability of an average servant having the faintest conception of 
what is meant when she is bidden, “before such happy moments 
are gone for ever, before your holiday is fairly over and closing 


* Our Maid-Servants: a Few Friendly Hints and Counsels. By A. F. G. 
: 8. W. Partridge. 1866. 


day warns you to turn homewards—look into your heart a little, and 
do not chase from your mind reflections that in softening the feelings 
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elevate the soul” ? Do young ladies usually, in returning home from 
a garden party or a horticultural féte or a pic-nic, make it their 
business to soften their feelings and elevate their souls, or do the 
prefer to have love made to them by agreeable cavaliers? It is 
very easy to write these things down, and they read extremely 
well, but they bear very little examination, and produce no prac- 
tical good. 


JOHN WELSH.* 


National Kirk of Scotland had to pass in its infancy 
through an ordeal of fire. In its first struggles with the 
lingering forces of the Papacy, and in its subsequent conflict with 
reactionary and prelatical tendencies in high places, there was 
much to prove and solidify the genuine metal which may be said 
to exist at all times, in however rough a state, in the native ore of 
the Scottish character. Too rude and violent in its nature to 
result in those finer products which are seen in times of quieter 
change in politics lt religion, the process was nevertheless one 
to bring to the surface much of the pure ag of faith, constancy, 
and courage, with less than usual of the accompanying dross 
of selfishness, timidity, and time-serving. When we read, by 
the more subdued light of modern reflection, the writings of those 
early zealots, or | their figures as they stand up stiffly before 
kings or uplift their testimony on the scatfold or in the boots, we 
shilichees us a race of men whom the world may not at all times 
equally need, or be at all times equally called upon to appreciate, 
but of whom the world can at no time affect to be ashamed. 

Among the strongly marked and often “dour,” rigid, and 
merciless characters that distinguished what may be called the 
heroic ages of the Scottish Kirk, John Knox must, of course, 
always be taken as the extreme and almost morbidly exaggerated 

Other names, scarcely less associated with severe and 
sectarian tenets, as well as with a harsh and unbending demeanour, 
come into view in the next century in the critical struggle over 
the Solemn e and Covenant. These were the fanatics whose 
gloomy fatalism passed with such effect into English theology, and 
whose caricature of the style and manners of the Old Testament 
Scott has popularized in Macbriar and Kettledrummle. In 
them were revived the political violence and the coarseness of 
religious invective which made the luckless Mary cower and shed 
tears before the pulpit of Knox. Between these two periods a less 
stormy interval permitted the rise of an intermediate class of 
characters, In these the native sturdiness of the Scot and the 
rigid dogmatism of the Calvinist were blended with somewhat of 
a more genial and, what we should not hesitate to term, a more 
evangelical temper. Prominent amongst these were Andrew and 
James Melville, whose gentle though firm ye neneng seemed to 
act like a charm in carrying them unscathed through the Scylla 
and Charybdis of polemical odium. Scarcely less conspicuous for 
ability and zeal, if not so successful in keeping clear of the obloquy 
and defamation which are the common result of party strife, was 
Knox’s son-in-law, John Welsh. The name of this eminent 
divine—which is so often brought into juxtaposition with that of 
his friend and colleague Melville in the Church history of the 
period—has been made the mark for notices of the most contra- 
dictory description. By some writers, both of his own and later 
times, he has been subjected to obloquy of every kind, as a political 
traitor, firebrand, and bigot; or been held up to ridicule as a 
dreaming enthusiast, or a religious impostor and charlatan. By 
others he has been spoken of in terms of the highest eulogium as 
“the light of his age,” “that divine man,” “that incomparable 
man,” “that man un eled,” “that heavenly, apostolical, and 
prophetical man of God.” Allied to the reverence inspired by 
the ery & the great Reformer of Scotland is, indeed, that 
by which Welsh has, by a large section of his contemporaries 
and a long line of later writers, been habitually regarded. 
The persistency with which this stanch Presbyterian opposed 
the prelatical policy of King James might well account for 
the charge of wild enthusiasm brought against Welsh in the 
Basilicon Doron. The invectives of Spotswood, his persistent 
enemy and the monarch’s right hand in his hierarchical designs, 
are in large measure due to the same cause. On the other 
hand, in his Altare Damascenum, Calderwood did much to vindi- 
cate his friend from the calumny of the royal pedant; while not 
only in his published works, but in his letters and other fragmen- 
tary remains, Welsh has left proofs sufficient to satisfy the 
impartial inquirer that his piety, if warm, was not more irrational 
than the outpourings of a fervid age are generally thought to be by 
a sceptical one. Nothing.wild or raving, as his biographer justly 
pleads, is to be found in them. ‘The practical part is judicious, 
affectionate, impressive, and the controversial part is distinguished 
by a vigorous logic.” 

Various sketches of the life and character of John Welsh 
have appeared from time to time, and in most works that 
touch upon the religious and civil controversies of his day his 
name holds a foremost place. The first of these notices was 
that drawn up by Matthew Crawford, chiefly from the per- 
sonal recollections of Welsh’s friends and contemporaries. This 
memoir was prefixed to the second edition of Welsh’s Reply to 
Gilbert Brown, Abbot of New Abbey, under the new title of Popery 
Anatomized, printed at Glasgow in 1672. A MS. Life was left 


* Life of John Welsh, Minister of Ayr. By the late Rev. James Young, 
Editor of the “Countess of Mar’s Arcadia,” with a Biographical Sketch of 


by Wodrow the historian, and another is sai oan 
unpublished folio by John Quick, BA, of 
Oxford, in Dr. Williams’s Library, entitled Zcones Sacr - 
cane. Among the Lives of twenty British divines, a : 
found for two Scotchmen—John Welsh, and Robert Ry here 

stobert Bruce of 
Kinnaird. A brief account of Welsh in print at Bai 
burgh in 1703. This has been often reprinted, and ig the Edin. 
from which most of the scattered notices of Welsh hay ee 
been compiled. The author was at first unknown, but oo 
ascertained to have been the Rev. James Kirkton. one an 
ministers of Edinburgh about the period of the Revolution, “mt? 
these materials, with but slender aid from independent rescarch 
his own among the records of the Protestant communities in F - 
the biography now before us was drawn up by the Rey Ten? 
Young, a devoted student of the lives of the Scottish Reformess 
A short outline of Mr. Young’s own life and lite oma 
is prefixed to the volume, For some years before his d 4 
in March, ag ill health having led to his retirement 
the ministry, he had devoted himself to the subject of the 
present work, finding the name of Welsh, as he tells Us, con. 
stantly associated by the great and good of his own and SUC~ 
ceeding times with those of Wishart, Willock, Knox, and other 
chiefs of the Reformation; and discovering in his life, not 
many scenes of dramatic interest, but a certain sublimity “ 
reason of a moral and, therefore, of an imperishable Ms 
It may be that in his idolatry of his subject Mr. Young has 
exaggerated the effects of the teaching and example of Welsh, and 
has softened unduly much that was rugged an impracticable in 
his character. But his work has at least the merit of exhibiti 
a very high ideal of unflinching and self-sacrificing consis 
In its bearing upon the history of the times it invites attention & 
many of the agencies that were secretly at work at Court and in 
the Church, and especially brings forward a mass of interesti 
details upon a subject little known to general readers—the in- 
timate relations then existing between the Reformed communities of 
Scotland and of France. 

John Welsh, who bore his father’s name, was the second son of 
the Laird of Colliston, whose family had long held that p 
as well as other lands in the county of Dumfries. The fame 
was born, it seems most probable, in 1568—was of a wayward 
and reckless disposition, shirking school for a roving life among the 
border thieves, or, as his biographer inclines to think, the gipsies— 
the “vagabond Egyptians quhilk,” a writer of the time complains, 
“defile the country with all manner of abomination.” The prodigal, 
however, redeemed his youth by a steady and brilliant career at 
King James’s new college at Edinburg , interrupted as it was 
for several months by the incursion of the plague in the year 
1584, which dispersed both masters and scholars. There died 
in the city, according to Birrel, “of people not able to flee, 
1,400 and some odds.” Under Robert Rollock, the first princi 
the students were taught the Ramist philosophy, besides Greek in 
the original authors, astronomy from John de Sacrobosco’s De 
5 corny Mundi, the moral and natural sciences from Aristotle’s 

wica, Physica, et Ethica, and anatomy illustrated by diagrams, 
In theology they were exercised from Beza’s Questions and 
the Catechism of the Palatinate. Having graduated M.A. in 
August, 1588, Welsh was appointed in the following year to 
the pastoral charge of Selkirk, he being the first fruits offered 
by the infant college to the ministry. He was then five years 
below the age required by the ecclesiastical law, a 5. of 
the special estimation in which he was held for ability and 
piety. His great gift was for preaching, in which he fell short 
of none among the foremost divines of his time. He was 
one of those eminent ministers whom the Privy Council, at the 
request of the General Assembly, appointed to call upon persons 
of all ranks to subscribe the National Covenant during the year of 
the Spanish Armada. Five years later he was transferred to the 
charge of Kirkcudbright, rendered vacant by the murder of 
David Blyth. In the winter of 1596, Welsh, being at Edinburgh 
as one of the General Assembly, was deputed to preach before 
his brethren. It was at the critical moment when two singular 
cabals were disputing for the mastery at Holyrood House. The 
“Cubiculars,” as they were called, or gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, eager political adventurers, sought to oust their rivals, 
the “ Octavians,” a of eight commissioners upon whom the 
King had devolved the Government after the death of Chancellor 
Maitland. A brawl was the result, which James, with a po 
which writers of the time stigmatized as Machiavellian, f 
into a “rebellion,” and made a pretext for severe measures against 
the ministers, as well as for advancing his reactionary policy. 
Welsh’s sermon is described by Spotswood as violent, seditious, 
and treasonable in the extreme. ‘He did rail pitifully against 
the King, saying he was possessed with a Devil.” In spite of all 
Mr. Young has said in extenuation of Welsh’s language, it appet 
beyond denial that he spoke of the King as “a father that, fal 
in a frenzy, might be taken by the children and servants, and ti 
hand and foot from doing violence.” Similar doctrines had 
been boldly propounded by Knox at his first interview with 
Queen Mary. For this outrageous harangue Welsh, says his 
apologist Forbes, was “most hatefully pursued,” and, refusing to 
appear before the Privy Council, was declared an outlaw, or “ put 
to the horn.” After six months, he, with four other ministers 
similarly sentenced, was “relaxed.” In August, 1600, Welsh 


was promoted to the ministry of Ayr, with a stipend of 300 marks 
and arava The shocking state of the district at that time 


the Author. Edinburgh: John Maclaren, 1866. 


fnay be well understood from Scott’s drama, Auchindraive ; 07, the 
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Ayrshire 


s Tragedy Ministers in many places, we are told, entered 
wit 


the atic Simson at Stirling, Welsh exerted himself with great | “body 


their swords girded on their loins.” Like his —— is 


The story of A Life’s Love begins on Halloween, 1 and the 
laid in the of Jobe 
who sells silks and ribbons ; “ an honest good man as-ever 


stop the street brawls, “cast himself naked among | man saw,” says the author, quaintly. Here meet and con 


intrepidity Tyatwnat them, and frayed the plea.” The opposition 


them, BY f the King to d he freedom of 
to the attempts of the King to destroy the om 0 
ral Assembly to Welsh’s imprisonment in the castle 


and subsequently to his trial for high treason, with 
‘at Linlithgow, January 10, 1606. defence 
five 9 . Conviction, however, was wrung from the juro: 
vod, after eight months of unmerciful suspense, the King e 
the prisoners the sentence of exile. From that time till 
nett to die in London, in March, 1622, prematurely worn 
“ by the severity of his imprisonment and his labours in the 
pec Welsh’s hi carries us among the Protestant commu- 
nities at Jonsac, La Rochelle, and St. Jean d’Angély. He ily 
the French tongue, preaching and writing in it fluently 
within three months. His work on the Apocalyptic Beast, entitled 
’ , and another on Discipline, won him much renown 
the Presbytery and the Huguenot public. Scottish learning 
stood high in France at that time. Most of the professors, says 
Wodrow, in the academies of Saumur, Montauban, Sedan, and 
Lescar were Scotchmen ; and he reckons that it was so in several 
other Protestant academies. Robert Boyd held the chair of 
theology first at Montauban, and afterwards at Saumur, jointly 
with another friend of Welsh’s, John Craig. Dr. William Hart 
was principal of the college at Rochelle, and Gideon Montmartin 
filled a pulpit there. Gilbert Primrose, at Bordeaux, distin- 

: od himself by many works, both in English and French. 

y interesting a ars of this kind are given in this portion 
of the present wor'! 

Welsh, like Knox, was of a somewhat melancholy temper. In 
his letters during exile he is pathetic and home-sick. “My 
douleurs are impossible to express”; “I dwine and drie in 
langueur.” In prayer he is described as tearful, but a mighty 
wrestler. His knees, like those of St. Jerome and St. Anthony, 
became weak from bending, but in texture as hard as horn. In his 
wife Elizabeth, Knox’s third and youngest daughter, Welsh hada 

er of vigour and mettle, who sustained him in his labours 
and comforted him in prison and banishment. A characteristic 
interview is reported to have taken place been this lady and King 
James, when she implored leave for her sinking husband to revisit 
his native country :-— 

Some of Mrs. Welsh’s relations, who belonged to the Court party, or who 
were not obnoxious to it, made interaession for him with His Maj ; but 
James was deaf to every entreaty. At last Mrs. Welsh was admitted to an 
audience with His Majesty, at which the following singular conversation took 
place, The King asked, Who was her father? “John Knox,” was her 
reply. “Knox and Welsh!” exclaimed the King; “ the devil never made 
sic a match as that.” “It’s right like, Sir,” said she; “‘ for we never speired 
— his advice.” His om in | next inquired, How many children her 

T left, and if they were lads or lasses? “ Three,” she said, “ and 
they were all lasses.” “God be thanked,” cried James, lifting up both his 
hands ; “for if they had been three lads, I had never buiked [ enjoyed] my 
three kingdoms in peace.” She urged that the King would give her husband 
his native air. “Give him his native air!” the King exclaimed ; “give 
him the devil!” “Give that to your hungry courtiers!” she indignantly 
rejoined, The King at last told her that, if she would persuade her husband 
to submit to the bishops, he would grant her request. Lifting up her 

and holding it towards His Majesty, she heroically said, “ P! your 
rather kep [receive] his head there ! 


A LIFE’S LOVE.* 


A STORY delicately planned, characters tenderly conceived, a 
noble aim in all that regards human life, and a meaning of 
true spiritual beauty underlying the whole design—what can be 
wanting to make a book, which has all these most excellent 
qualities, a perfect and assured success? It would seem as if the 
critic who could point out faults after he has signalized so many 
first-class virtues must be of a carping and unsympathetic nature, 
who makes rather than finds the blemishes he catalogues ; yet 
A Life's Love, though it has all the qualities we have spoken of, 
is not a perfect success, unskilful manipulation spoiling one of 
the best-planned and most carefully thought stories we have read 
for many months. Had the execution been in any way equal to 
the design, it would have taken rank among the foremost novels 
of the day—as it is already one of the foremost for sweetness and 


But it fails in the shaping power; and without that, the clay ma 
be of the finest quallene ut the vase will not be of real ull. 
The central | idea may be of the loveliest character, but the 
story will fail in real power. It is the union of the power to 
conceive with the ability to execute which makes the true work 
of art; but many writers think that they are safe if they — 
only one of the two. If they can frame a striking plot, they let the 
a of telling it take care of itself; and if they have a good and 
style, they think the story of importance. Hence 
4 sarge amount of good work spoilt wit which the readin 
public is flooded at the present day, and the vast preponderance o: 
careless cleverness over careful dulness so remarkable in modern 
ent literature. It is not that our writers want for brains, but 
aera for a sustained and equalized care—perhaps we 


and Elison is of age 
back to Glasgow to claim the fulfilment of her promise; the 
engagement is recognised by the seniors, but by reason of her grand- 
aunt’s illness, Elison cannot marry her lover at the moment, and 
the delay saves her from future trouble. 
one of 
shoulder-knots and bright red pate 
this time blossomed out into one of the loveliest girls in or about 
the old city; and on Violet MacFarlane, Angus, light, unsteady, 
and already a seducer, fixes his roving eyes, while still betrothed 
to Elison, livi 
scarcely blame him for his preference, though so blameworthy in 
his duplicity ; for Elison, though meant to 
should be—graceful, pure, angelic, and heavenly—was something 
too shadowy 
Angus; and if Violet becomes too angelic on her side in the end, 


in the beginni 


should nearer the mark if we were to say, an equalized 


Elder, & Co. 


the four children whose lives and loves are hereafter chronicled ; 
of which four, three are Macfarlane’s own, and one is Elison 
Erskine, the orphan daughter of Captain Dou: 
a duel at Paris two years ago, leaving his little girl doomed to an 
eerie existence—part misery, mischance, with a portion 
of highflown romance to Lg’ the measure of diseomier For 
there is no denying it, Eelie 
i 
uman being. Living in Glasgow, and known to the 
on the Plainstan 
snuff-colour and 
palisading with the 
who, by a good marri 
one of the princeliest fortunes of the time. He has two children, 
Isobel and Angus; and with Sagie Ramsay and Elison Erskine 
lies the main interest of the . 
the scene that‘takes place on Halloween at Stanley House, 
the tobacco lord and merchant prince lives, and where the children 


Erskine, shot in 


is an uncomfortable little 
ginning, an too good for any ordinary 
MacFarlane 


wearing a scarlet cloak and i 
could be known to a humble 


pping down the street outside the cannon 
erd, is Andrew Ramsay, a low-born churl 
and careful business habits, has amassed 


The key-note is struck in 
where 


trying “ spells’”’—among them little Tommy Munroe 


are , afterwards 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munroe, and “a little lad from a flat 
—_—_ the — Kirk steeple,” who was afterwards Sir John 


oore. These, however, are names introduced only on this occa- 


sion, and never a again. The children are burning nuts at 
the hall fire, says :— 


“ Now, Eelie, burn you!” 
“You and me!” cried Eelie, jumping and clapping her hands with de- 


light ; and laying one hand on Angus’s blue jacket she gazed entranced at 
the two nuts he laid in a glowing hollow. 


Angus, “ what a fluff! I’m off and up the chimney 


“Oh, Angus, why did you ?” Eelie cried. “ again.” 
“No, no; no agains. t’s 
“Ye did na’ fuff up the lum frae Elison Erskine, 


“ My stars!” cried 


like fun !” 


?” asked his 


father from behind them. It was poor Andrew’s custom to follow about his 
son and heir, watching his clear, fair face, and bright ready speech and 
manner—so unlike his own—in silent delight. 


“Yes, to be sure. Why shouldn’t I if I’ve a mind to?” asked Angus, 


looking round at the little girl with his bright arch look. 


“ Na, na, that wad never do, that wad never do,” said his father. “An 


Erskine’s an Erskine ; an’ Erskine’s nae sma’ yill.” 

This gives the key-note; and the substance of the coming 
story may easily be —— at. As time goes on, the children 
grow up into men ani 

and engaged; but Elison’s grand-aunt, Mrs. Crauford, interferes 
between them—her pride not taking well with the alliance of an 
Erskine with a Ramsay—and the betrothal is set aside until Elison 
shall be of age, and her own mistress. At present she is but six- 
teen ; and the 
any maidenly lass to enter into su 
own mind, and what was love and what was only fancy. But 
Elison and Angus both hold themselves engaged, in spite of the 


women, and Angus and Elison are in love 


old lady rightfully judged this to be too early for 
ch or even to 


rohibition; and it is only a question of time between them—of 
nourable waiting, and loyal adhesion. Again, long years pass, 
. Angus, now a handsome young officer, comes 


For Violet Macfarlane, 


e children who, in the opening chapter, was busy getting 
from Jo bas by 


in loving dreams at Erskineland. We can 
all that a woman 
and high-set for a decidedly earthy sinner like 


she has the flesh and blood of naughtiness very 
strongly marked, and, by just so much fitness as lies in the com- 
munity of evil-doing, is a more likely mate for Angus, Aftera few 
months’ flirtation, and a few weeks’ serious love-making, the secret 
gets wind, and Violet is kept under watch and ward by her parents, 
who are hurt and indignant that their honourable name should be 
trailed through the mud of slanderous gossip, and that ever child 
of theirs should have done this evil thing. A secret love affair 
with a man as as married, and married too with an Erskine, 
and such an Erskine as Elison! Wounded pride for the miserable 
sin of their own, and loyalty to the great family so long loved and 
respected, made both father and mother severe, if not harsh; but 
their anger only precipitated the event, for Angus, thinki 
himself unable to live without his Vi, proposed an elopement ; 
Violet, one day crying, “I am off, my mother, farewell,” sprang 
into a carriage and pair drawn up the door, and was made 
Mrs. Angus nae out of hand. 

After this poor Elison becomes very 
appropriate hymns, either to her in the twilight, or out o 
ym lonely places when the weather is seasonable. She carries 


and wearisome. 


° ’ her eyes either cast up to the clouds in an eestasy of sorrow, 
avoid Love By ithe Author of “Heiress of the lackburnfoot.” | 


or cast down to the earth in dumb and gentle despair; for she 
loves Angus Ramsay all the same in: spite of his di A 


| | 

| | 
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and she cherishes this love and a broken heart with a per- 
sistency which, at first very soft and tender, at last palls on the 
reader terribly, and makes him inclined to be utterly savage with 
both author and heroine. All this time, from the first moment of 
their meeting as babies to the present hour, through boyhood 
and hobbledehoyhood, young John MacFarlane has cherished a 
hopeless passion for Elison. But the Erskines, who thought they 
condescended more than was good when they stooped to a tobacco 
merchant, though a merchant prince, were scarcely likely to find 
their equals in an honest draper’s son, though of » better class, 
and with “gowd i’ gowpens” and to spare. John MacFarlane 
loves, but Hlison neither sees, nor, had she seen, would she 
have responded. She sings appropriate hymns explanatory 
of her heart and circumstances, and takes but little heed of 
John’s curly head or faithful love, till absolutely forced to pay 
some attention to both. At first she spurns the young draper, 
who, by the failure of Andrew Ramsay, and the consequent 
loss of the Erskine property (the tobacco merchant owed them 
ten thousand pounds), is now the proprietor of Erskineland. 
He and his father bought the place, wishing the old lady and 
her grand-niece to remain there, as if it were still their own. 
But this offer is of course rejected; and Elison and Mrs. Crauford 

to live away by the sea, in a kind of enchanted castle, where 
Pelie still dresses in white, and wanders on the seashore in a 
highly objectless and moony condition. To her comes young 
John with his wise-like offer. At first she refuses; but, bein 
brought to see the solace lying in active wholesome life, an 
having a dim suspicion that her moonings are but a poor use of 
time, and her hymns but sad stuff, she prepares herself to say 
“yes,” und make a canny housewife before she dies. While on her 
way to Glasgow in this more cheery and healthy frame of mind, 
she gets shipwrecked; and is buried with lilies on her breast. 

In the meantime Angus Ramsay turns out a villain—forges, 
cheats, steals, and does everything that is base and mean. Violet, 
obliged to twn milliner for the support of her young family, 
changes in her character with the celerity of a pantomimist. 
From having been passionate, proud, wilful, and, we must add, 
selfish, she becomes so wonderfully saintly that she gets to be as 
tiresome as Elison herself. Indeed, they are both too much like 
pre-Raffaellite portraits for any healthy humanity to take an 
interest in them, and have been evidently modelled on the features 
of that school. They are women with white robes, and o 
jewels, and lilies borne crosswise, and loose hair diademed. They 
are subjects for poetry, not prose fiction, and would do better for 
@ picture than a novel. And this is one of the weaknesses of 
the book; it is too highly transcendental for the ‘local colour.”’ 
Sweet and pure as it is, it might have been infinitely more 
effective, and quite as noble, if it had been given in a simpler 
and lower key. Then there is a want of roundness and flow 
in the style which is fatiguing. It is an abrupt, staccato, 
angular style, that requires incessant attention to keep up with. 
Things are told in a jerky, half-allusive manner, and there is a 
terrible dearth of nominatives, so that one gets the sensation of 
having been jolted and bruised somehow, and drawn ruthlessly 
over unnecessary stones. The Scottish dialect is excellent, but 
the spirit of the time is not caught. Mrs. Angus Ramsay, in the 
year 1790 or thereabouts, would not talk of herself as a millinery 
artiste. The Erskines of Erskineland could not have looked at the 
MacFarlanes in any way as their equals; and the Ramsays, merchant 
princes as eo: were, would not have lived in the modernly luxurious 
manner in which they are made to rejoice. Trade and gentility 
did not go together in those days, especially in Scotland, where 
blood and family standing rank higher than even here in England ; 
and the social painting is a mistake, though all else be true. 
Modern fine-ladyism has not fully invaded Scotland even yet, but 
at the end of the last century the highest ladies in the land were 
proud of their housewifely qualities, and wrought well at them 
too; and, though there was much pride of class, there was also 
much simplicity, and in a manner equality, of domestic circum- 
stance. It is immensely difficult to avoid these anachronisms, but 
they are blemishes nevertheless, and hurt the taste of the educated 
reader. For such flaws as these, then, we are reluctantly obliged 
to confess that A Life's Love is not a perfect book ; but there is so 
much of excellence in it that we are sure the author could do 
something of genuine worth if only he chose to try with a 
will, remembering to infuse a slight admixture of iron into the 
blood of his future Elisons, and to keep the seraphic wings a 
little less visible and more closely folded. 


ARCHITECTURE OF AHMEDABAD.* 


gee splendid volume is remarkable on several grounds, but on 
none more so than on that of the circumstances of its publica- 
tion. It is “ published for the Committee of Architectural 


thousand pounds in illustrating the architectural re re 
his country. We know that similar cases of munifi uities of 
happened in England, and, whether in England or j cence have 
we should be disposed to give them some pleasanter _Goorert, 
that of “patronage.” We cannot forget that a hi h portend 
places the “patron” next door to the “gaol.” The on 

” of Premchund Raichund is something very P 
from this. It appears that, at the request of Sir Bartle eet 
Governor of Bombay, a Committee, consisting both of Ee” 
peans and natives, has been formed for the publishi ya 
series of volumes on the Architectural Antiquities rx P 
India. But as these volumes, though likely to be very aban 
and very valuable, were not likely to be commercially eg 
a number of native gentlemen have come forward, each of —_ 
takes a volume under his care, and gives a thousand pounds to = 
it on in the world, Premchund Raichund, a native of the 
vince of Goozerat, and a professor of its ancient religion, has 
undertaken two volumes, Liberality of this sort speaks for ite 
aichund’s splendid munificence is to be seen in the 
before us. superb volume 

We have here, besides woodcuts, many of which are 
plans, a hundred and twenty photographs of buildings at 
abad, with a sketch of the history of the province, which is 
necessary to understand its architecture, and an architectural an 
by Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Fergusson is here in his element, and he 
does himself full justice. Oriental architecture is his strong point; 
of Indian architecture he may almost be called the discoverer 
He had the merit of being the first to give any intelligent 
account of a very remarkable class of buildings. And his 
earlier studies on this subject are worthily followed up in the 
present essay. The architecture of Ahmedabad happily gives him 
no opportunity for talking about the Pelasgians or Noraiee the 
geography of medizeval Gaul; and, when we consider how much 
we owe to Mr. Fergusson for all that he has brought to light with 
regard to Indian architecture, we are not inclined to be more than 
amused, even when his eon affection carries him into such 
vagaries as placing the buildings of India on a level with the 
wonders of Hellenic and Teutonic art. Mr. Hope's historical 
sketch is clear and interesting; only there is a little tendency to 
fine writing, and now and then perhaps he does not make quite 
allowance enough for tHe inevitable ignorance of his readers, 
Altogether we have seldom seen a book more complete in its own 
way, and we trust that the liberality of Premchund Raichund and 
his fellows will give us many more of the same kind. 

The characteristic which at once strikes us in looking at 
these specimens of Goozerat architecture is the mixture of the 
native and the Saracenic style which prevails throughout. Now, as 
this is a mixture of an arched, and that a pointed-arched, style, with 
an entablature style, it presents a certain analogy to the mixture 
of Gothic and Italian common in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; except in the pointed form of the arches it might even 
be paralleled with the mixture of the architecture of the entabla- 
ture and the architecture of the arch in the classical Roman style. 
In truth this last is the nearer parallel ; for, though in the ci 
cento style Italian and Gothic details are often strangely jumbled, 
we do not often see the two great systems of construction, the 
arch and the entablature, employed on a great scale in the same 
building. But we do find this both in the classical Roman and in 
this mixed style of Goozerat. A Roman architect has no scruple 
abvut sticking on a portico—a real and not a sham portico—to a 
domical building; and such a structure as the Queen’s Mosque at 
Mirzapore freely uses arch, dome, and entablature, inside and out. 
It is this singular mixture of two utterly discordant principles 
which is the characteristic of the style of Ahmedabad, and which 
forms its principal claim to an important place in the general 
history of architecture. 

Goozerat was a rather late conquest of the Mahometan arms in 
India, and it had been the seat of very flourishing and cultivated 
native dynasties, under which the Brahminical and Jain religions 
alternately prevailed, the Jains getting the better in the end. To 
this long duration of the native power, and to the amount of 
culture attained by the natives, is doubtless to be attributed the 
remarkable influence which they had over the arts of their con- 
querors. Mahmoud, as all the world knows, penetrated into 
Goozerat in the eleventh century, broke in pieces the idol of 
Somnath and carried off the famous gates. but this was only a 
passing inroad. The Mahometan op os of Goozerat was not 
seriously attempted till late in the thirteenth century, and was 
not fully accomplished till the end of the fourteenth. — 
conquests were made by viceroys of the Emperors at Delhi; but, 
after the invasion of Timour, the viceroys were, as in so many 


Antiquities of Western India, under the patronage of Premchund 
Raichund.” “ Patronage” is an ugly word, but we suppose it is 
the right word to use in this case. Premchund Raichund is not 
one of that breed of “ patrons” who condescendingly allow their | 
names to be put down in alist, and seem to think that their names 
alone will have some magical virtue in forwarding the object 
which is aimed at. Patronage in Goozerat means something a 


* Architecture at Ahmedabad, the Capital of Goozerat, photographed by 
Colonel Biggs, R.A., with an Historical and Descriptive Sketch by Theodore 
C. Hope, and Architectural Notes by James Fergusson, F.R.S., §c. London: 
John Murray, 1866. 


other cases, able to set up for themselves, and Goozerat became the 
seat of an independent Mahometan dynasty which lasted till it 
was incorporated with the general Mogul Empire under Akbar. The 
second Sultan of this dynasty, Ahmed Shah, founded the capital 
of Ahmedabad, on the sites of several earlier Hindoo towns. Now 
arose the singular mixture of architectural styles of which we have 

ready spoken. “It was,” says Mr. Hope, “ the singular fortune 
of the Mahometans to find themselves among a people their equalsia 
conception, their superiors in execution, and whose tastes had been 
refined by centuries of cultivation. While moulding them they 
were moulded by them; and, though insisting on the bold features 
of their own minaret and pointed arch, they were fain to borrow 
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it by a series of struts, of the sort in w 
delights. The absence of the arch’ naturally tends to 
rast multitude of pillars close together. Internally, the effect 
tye: externally, We cannot say much for the shape of the 


tecture 80 


js fine; 


" neither genuine cupola nor genuine spire. It should 

= ts asin that their ale is actually in use at the present 
. A large and handsome temple, of which the volume con- 

i illustrations, was built only twenty-four years ago. 

The Mahometan style is, to Western Europeans at least, far 
mor interesting, on account of its manifest connection with their 
own Gothic. The relation between the two styles may be summed 
up in 8 very few words. The Mahometan architects first 
hrought the pointed arch into systematic use; but they never 
devised for it its appropriate system of detail. The Christians, 
crusaders and pilgrims, introduced from the East the systematic use 
of the pointed arch, and they gradually wrought out for themselves 
that appropriate system of detail which its original possessors 
yever wrought out. The Mahometans in short never got beyond 
the Transitional style, the Romanesque with pointed arches. And 


al the m 


ad such like cannot make up for the lack of appropriate mould- 
ings. The so-called tracery of the Eastern buildings is rich and 
beautiful, but it has far more affinity with the scroll work on 


our doors 


the lack of the appropriate detail, the Eastern pointed style 
always remained, as it were, wild and unsettled, running out into 
all kinds of vagaries and allying itself with all sorts of incongruous 
forms, No Western architect would have ever stooped to mix up 
his fully-developed Gothic form with such alien shapes as the 
architecture of the Jain. The Mahometans in Goozerat had 
no such om They had no fixed and appropriate system of 
detail; the 
itas well as any other. 

At the same time, the existence in India and elsewhere of a 
form of architecture having at least its most important constructive 


feature in 


for those who are called on to design Gothic ae in hot 


climates, 


at least show how a pointed arched style can be adapted to a hot 
climate. It is for European architects, while learning from Eastern 
types in these respects, to introduce something of the purity and 
ety of Western detail. 

t, putting questions of this sort aside, there is no kind of 
doubt as to the general splendour of these Indian buildings, or as 
to their —— in a general survey of the history of archi- 
tecture, 


are not, kindred with the European Gothic. But the European 
buildings with which they have the closest analogy are two 
classes of buildings in which, just as in the Saracenic style, 
the pointed arch is systematically used, but as yet without 
its appropriate system of detail. Such are the domical churches 
of Aquitaine. “There is more than one mosque in this book in 
which a succession of domes resting on pointed arches exactly 


tecalls the 


case, that of the Christian Saracenic buildings in Sicily, there is 


not only 


position of the Mahometan princes in Goozerat had much in 
¢ommon with that of the Norman princes in Sicily. The 
Norman Kings of Palermo built the churches and in a 
= which can be called nothing but Christian Saracenic. The 
em Sultans of Goozerat did not a to build their mosques 
and palaces in a style borrowing large 
native Jains. In both cases the conqueror adopted the arts of a 
vanquished people differing in race and religion. Still, with this 
strong analogy, there is a marked difference between the two 
cases. The Sultans of Goozerat oppressed their heathen subjects, 
forbad their worship, destroyed their temples, and converted the 
materials to their own use. The Norman Kk 
to the Paynim Saracens and the schismatic Greeks a religious 
equality to be found nowhere else in the contemporary world. So in 
architecture, instead of a two distinct and opposite styles, 
they simply built in the style o 


known elsewhere. ‘The adoption of Jain forms by the Moslems 
m Goozerat: was a sort of robbery; the employment of Saracenic 
forms in an was rather the grateful tribute of the vanquished to 


tolerant 


30, 1866.) 


hall, the delicate traceries, and rich surface ornaments 
thepi despised and prostrate foe.” It was the Sultans of this 
d who enriched Ahmedabad with its most splendid build- 
it who at the same time cruelly persecuted the adherents of 


Ope sent of their materials in the construction of their own 


ith annexation of the province by Ak 
Jess architectural splendour, but of incomparably better 
ent and general well-being. 
Ohhe Hindoos of all sorts, as Mr. Fergusson tells us, both now 
in his former works, abhor an arch. And the strange thing 
bie it is the arched construction rather than the arched form 
¥» they abhor. For the Jain architecture revels in what we 
call domes, though they are not built upon the true domical 
inciple, but are simply layers of horizontal stones. These are 
Pearly of small size, the widest Jain domes being only about 
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ificence in the world in the way of surface ornament 


than with the tracery in our windows. Owing to 


ain detail pleased their eyes, and they might use 


common with our own may give many valuable hints 


These grand mosques and other Mahometan buildings 


e have explained how far they are, and how far they 


general effect of St. Front at Perigueux. In the other 


an architectural, but an historical analogy. The 
ly from the style of the 


ings of Sicily extended 


f their subjects, only somewhat 
its vagaries, and giving it a purity and simplicity un- 


We shut up this splendid volume, anxious to see some more of 
the same er rich mine has been opened, which will not be 
in a day. 


FRANZISCA HERNANDEZ AND FRANZISCO ORTIZ.* 


NOTHER ray of light has fallen upon the history of the 
Spanish Inquisition. The facts upon which the narrative of 
the lives and sufferings of Franzisca Hernandez and her illustrious 
disciple, Franzisco Ortiz, is founded are such as could only have 
occurred in the Spain of the sixteenth century. The completeness 
with which these facts have been collected, elucidated, and dis- 
cussed could have been found nowhere but in a German scholar 
of the nineteenth. Dr. Eduard Boehmer’s labour has been one of love 
towards two witnesses on behalf of religious progress, rather than of 
hatred towards the institution which follow its instinct in crushing 
them. He has discovered among the original documents of the 
Inquisitional Tribunal of Toledo sufficient materials for con- 
structing a story of great human as well as theological interest, 
and has developed an immense amount of curious learning in the 
illustration of the successive complications of his narrative. 
Franzisca Hernandez and Franzisco Ortiz were neither Reformers 
nor, except in a somewhat vague sense, can they lay claim to the title 
of precursors of the Reformation. The end of Franzisca’s career 
is, as we shall see, lost, probably for ever, in obscurity ; and Fran- 
zisco’s grand effort of resistance against spiritual tyranny ended in 
nothing short of a collapse. They were not so much the spiritual 
sister and brother of Luther and Melancthon as the spiritual de- 
scendants of their namesake and the founder of the order with 
which they were connected, the immortal St. Francis of Assisi. 
They worked, to use the expression of a late illustrious ecclesias- 
tical biographer, with “the two great engines of the Christian 
warfare—the Mission and the Pulpit.” They fell, because one of 
them was but a woman and the other onlya monk. Often, indeed, 
in the course of history, a great cause has unsexed a woman an 
uncowled a monk; but these children of St. Francis, though 
formed in a noble, were not formed in a heroic, mould. Dee 
interesting as their history remains, even to a generation to which 
their habits of thought are utterly strange, yet it lacks one 
all-important dramatic element, that of a dénouement. It is the 
history of a bitter and sickening disappointment of at least one 
ardent human soul, of “a reluctant mind flogging wearily in its 
flight,” of a broken and bowed Prometheus. such, it may be 
worth while to endeavour to recall some of its leading features. 

Spain, as is well known, failed to remain untouched by the 
influences of the t Reformatory movement in Europe; but it 
is to a slightly earlier date that the events with which we are at 
present concerned belong. The origin of the sect of the Alumbrados, 
as well as its history, is involved in considerable obscurity. Their 
peculiar teaching was a development of Mysticism, attended 
sufficient uncertainty to allow even subsequent pillars of the Ch 
to become involved in the suspicion of its taint. St. Theresa of 
Avila, whom Cortes, King, and Pope acknowledged as joint 
Patroness of Spain, and Ignatius Anam ~ were both subjected to 
the Inquisition on account of a ——- participation in the 
heresies (for as such they were actually treated) of the Alumbra- 
miento, The most perfect expression of this school of religious 
thought is to be found in the Abecedario espiritual of Osuna, an 
acquaintance of Ortiz and an admirer of Franzisca Hernandez. 
The gist of its teaching is the recommendation of a mental state 
termed recyjimento—i.e. collectedness, in which the soul is reduced 
to such quiet or quietism that it is mindful neither of itself nor of 
God, ot yet, by means of a mystic union, is one with Him. The phy- 
sical expression of this semi-beatified condition consisted in the clos- 
ing of the eyes, even during the progress of the sacred offices of the 
Church. Between these iduminati and the subjects of the present 
double biography there existed so much connection as was recon- 
cileable with a rejection of some of the specific errors of the sect. 
Ortiz distinctly declared his condemnation of their views of 
prayer, but the tendency in religious life of which they were the 
representatives explains the phenomenon of his own religious 
teaching and of that of his mistress. 

Franzisca Hernandez was born in the neighbourhood of Sala- 
manca, towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, and at 
an early age seems to have determined to devote herself to 
the life of a religious teacher. She was prevented—it is not 
known by what cause—from entering a religious order, but 
was intimately connected with the Franciscans, whose rules 
admitted to a participation in the work of the Order semi- 
secular members of either sex. The Guardian of the Fran- 
ciscan Order at Salamanca entrusted her with the religious 
teaching of a lange number of his monks, before she had yet 
eme; from girlhood, and her influence speedily grew to such a 
height as to attract the notice of the Inquisition at Valladolid. 
Cited before its tribunal, she triumphantly cleared herself from 
the charges brought against her, and was merely subjected to a 
nominal punishment. The Grand Inquisitor, afterwards Pope 
Adrian VI., would have omitted even this, had he not observed 
“that she had so merry a pair of eyes, such as but ill beseemed a 
handmaiden of the Lord.” Two years afterwards her reputation 
as a religious teacher had risen to so unprecedented an eminence 
that Pope Adrian VL.—at that time a sorely-tried Pontiff—com- 
missioned his confessor to write in his name to Franzisca, com- 
mending to her prayers his papal person and the government of 


beneficent line of conquerors. 


* Franzisca Hernandez und Frai Franzisco Ortiz. cor fo. Reformat- 
Bewegungen in Spanien unter Kaiser Karl V. Von Ed Boeiumer. 
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the entire Church. Her activity seems to have consisted in per- 
sonal teaching and in acts of charity, which included cures of a | tinctly refused to retract), through further e: 


weeks after his imprisonment), through his iiliees (in which he di, 


xami 
nature reputedly miraculous, She was held to possess a power of | letters of defence. After seven months’ preli vinaon andl further 


reading the inmost thoughts of other men, whom she awed by 


the Fiscal presents his act of accusation, in which Ortiz is a 


> 
suddenly revealing them. These stories, which resemble those of | nounced as an apostate, ® promoter and defender of h i? 


the Maid of Orleans and other clatrvoyantes of history, are partly 


of a nature which inclines the reader to wish Dr. Boehmer had 
left them in the original Spanish or Latin. 
The most interesting of Franzisca’s converts was a young 
Franciscan monk of great learning, eloquence, and virtue. From 
the moment in which Franzisco Ortiz was (in the year 1 52 3) 
brought within the sphere of her influence, he loved her with his 
whole soul as his spiritual mistress. Strange as the relation may 
appear, yet there can be no doubt that such its character was 
throughout the whole period of their intimacy. It is the wonder- 
ful purity of the fire which burnt in the breast of this young 
Spanish monk which lends so peculiar a charm to the story. The 
following account of a “ spiritual love-letter ” from the disciple to 
his mistress, which was subsequently made one of the main grounds 
of her imprisonment by the Inquisition, sufficiently indicates the 
nature of the connection between the pair. The letter com- 
mences :— 
“O my mistress! O my purest love! O my most blessed inmost existence 
and life of my soul, my heart, and my eyes!” Some recent event, of which 
the precise nature fails to become apparent, fills him with fresh exuberant 
admiration of her, through whom God worked so graciously and beneficently. 
He entreats her to obtain for his blind mother the gift of eyesight ; she, in 
whom dwelt and at whose call was the true physician, would only need to 
say “ Yes,” and his wish would be accomplish He urgently begs of her 
to accept of his sister Ines as her servant. . . . “Omy mistress!” (he writes 
towards the end of the letter) “ protect me against the Pater Guardian, for 
he and others wish so greatly that I should change my manner of preaching, 
that it is terrible for one who opens his eyes.” He subscribes himself as 
“ Humble son and servant of your great grace, who longs soon to kiss with 
deepest reverence your sacred feet-—which are mine.” 
A spiritual love such as this, which is pure from any gross sensual 
admixture, and yet causes “the blood to rush where the spirit is 
set,” is, as we have said, peculiarly Spanish. 
It is not hard to account for the renewed, and this time fatal, 
interference on the part of the Inquisition with the spiritual 
labours of Franzisca Hernandez. The independence of her 
conduct was a thorn in the side of the orthodox fathers, and the 
faultiness of her doctrine was manifestly a mere afterthought. 
She had declined tu enter a religious order, and was thus not ab- 
solutely amenable to the direction of any religious superiors. And 
moreover—for it is impossible for her biographer to avoid the 
comparison—“ she came eating and drinking.” Her health seems 
to have required good food, and her feminine tastes to have led 
her, not to a love of dress, but to the cultivation of the minor 
details of cleanliness and comfort. The fleshpots of this poor 
little Egyptian appear to have been very modest fleshpots, and her 
purple + fine linen were but the attire which beseemed her birth 
and station, while at the same time she was always openhanded 
towards the poor. But the scandalum passivum of an enthusiast 
who was careless as to the obligation of starving and castigating 
her body operated as an active irritant upon the minds of the 
Pharisees of the Toledo Inquisition. They threw her into prison, 
as far as we can judge, simply because, in devoting herself to the 
service of religion, she had scorned to pursue those beaten paths of 
which her simple mind failed to perceive the necessity. 


It is at this point that the interest of the narrative culminates, 
and that we are brought, as it were, face to face with the cumbrous 
and, in that sense as well as others, inhuman machinery of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Ortiz in his cell heard of the cruel imprison- 
ment of his adored mistress, who had been, in a journey of twelve 
days, dragged to an unmerited dungeon. It cost him a long 
and painful mental struggle before he resolved upon an act of 
incredible audacity for a monk. He determined openly to pro- 
claim his abhorrence, on religious grounds, of the incarceration of 
this virgin servant of the Lord. An opportunity offered itself in 
a sermon which it was his duty to preach before the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral and the civil authorities of Toledo. He 
could scarcely restrain the enthusiasm which now urged him to 
open his Jips in defence of injured virtue. His sermon was to be 
preached on a Tuesday; on the preceding Monday he sat in his 
cell ag cose og | to repress the “zeal for the honour of God” 
which burnt in his breast, and commenting on the absurdity of 
the national proverb according to which ‘tis a short way from 
Monday to Tuesday (del lunes al martes pocas son las artes). When 
the eventful day arrived, he mounted the pulpit of San Juan and 
read out his text, from the Prophet Amos: “ The lion hath roared, 
who will not fear? the Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy?” He enumerated the prophets of the Old Testament 
who were persecuted for testifying by word and deed to the will 
of God; and then, xaising his voice in tones of the strongest 
emotion, denounced the heavy sin lately committed at Toledo 
by the incarceration of Franzisca Hernandez, the nandmaiden 
of the Lord. Before he could enter into particulars, a furious 
tumult arose among the monks in the congregation, and the 
intrepid orator was dragged from the pulpit, from which he 
afterwards declared he had only expected to return “torn into 

ents. 
e was speedily thrown into the prison of the Inquisition, and 
a long and wearisome inquiry commenced into his act of revolt, 
simple as it was in its nature and character. We cannot follow 
the indefatigable Dr. Boehmer through the prisoner’s four letters to 


enemy of the Sacred Office, who should accordi etry 
up to the arm of the secular power. This act ppm ately. we] 
by the prisoner “ a tower of Rpabylon,” is answered by him says 
ree days, bya paper eightsheets inlength. Then follow the 
the dupica, the prisoner’s remarks on the evidence of witn 


? 

a variety of intermediary documents. The an old 
ut in vai 

the zoth of July, 1531, the three Inquisitors propose tos 

accused sixty-three poesreese for his retractation. On the 28th 


adhering to his protest against the incarceration of his “ istregs 
and mother.” Before he had ‘been called upon to pol. these 
definite charges he had, however, been already condemned, For a 


auto da fé took place in which Ortiz forswore his errors. “He wag 
sentenced, besides a variety of penances, to two years’ confinement 
in a cell in the Castilian monastery of Tordelaguna, and to fiye 
years’ suspension from the offices of preacher and confessor, 
among the penalties imposed upon him, the most terrible m 
even to his broken spirit, have been that which prohibited him 
from any communication in future, either by letter or by word of 
mouth, with Franzisca Hernandez. 

He died at Tordelaguna in the year 1546, and the event was 
chronicled as the decease “ conciatorum sui temporis facile pri 
cipis, quaamobrem eorum monarcha ab omnibus communi titulo 
appellitabatur.” Of the fate of Franzisca Hernandez it is per 
enough to say that nothing is known. The key which might 
unlock the secret of the end of the unhappy prophetess whose 
laughing eyes discomposed an ate ee? and future Pope 
is lost, and we remain in ignorance as to whether the Inquisition 
silenced her merely as it silenced her disciple, or by another and 
more certain expedient—death. The house in which she first 
lived and taught at Valladolid became, twenty years after the 
date of her incarceration, one of the foci of the reformatory 
movement in Spain, and was afterwards pulled down, a “pillar of 
shame ” being erected to mark the site of the accursed abode of a 
— of heretics many of whom had expiated their errors at the 
stake, 


THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.* 


tp if any, books of the present century have shown more 
unmistakeable symptoms of vitality than the Curiosities of 
Literature, They have passed through many editions, have been 
out of print, have survived many rivals and some hostile criti- 
cism, have had no genuine progeny, and have sometimes been 
pilfered from without leave or acknowledgment. The work is 
neither profound nor always accurate, yet it lives, and is likely to 
do so, as an entertaining source of pithy and profitable information 
for those who read for instruction, or those who read only to kill 
time. Of its rivals and imitations we may ask, as was once asked 
of the cities of Karkemish and Arvah, Where are the “ Varieties 
of Literature,” the “ Delights of Literature,” the “ Delicacies” 
and “Relics of Literature”? Even Mr. Bolton Corney’s New 
Curiosities of Literature is, although the author is a sound anti- 
quary and scholar, merely a parasitical growth of this literary 
miscellany, and remembered only in virtue of its connexion 
with the name and work of the elder Disraeli. The causes of 
this vitality are, in the first place, that the author supplied a 
void in lite history at a happy moment; and, secondly, 
that the book has only one actual rival in the miscellaneous cha- 
racter of its contents—the notes to that D 
curious and pleasant lore, Bayle’s Dictionary. It is, moreover, & 
book omnibus horis, written in an easy conversational style which, 
demanding little thought from the reader, always keeps his 
interest alive, and often surprises him by unfamiliar facts, 
anecdotes, and characters. Few persons have time to become 
uainted with more than a mere outline of literary history, fewer 
stil possess leisure or inclination to wade through great libraries. 
In these volumes we have the harvest of incessant reading con- 
tinued through a long life, brought home to our doors, and dis- 
tributed to us in sundry and manifold portions for divers tastes 
and dispositions. A reader must be hard to please who does not 
take pleasure in Mr. Disraeli’s pleasant a 
Charles Lamb, in his delightful essay entitled hed Thoughts 
on Books and Reading, discourses upon the seasons meet for taking 
up or laying down a book. “Much depends,” he says, “ upon 
wen atuans you readga book. In the five or six impatient 
minutes before the dinner is quite ready, who would think 
of taking up the Fairy Queen for a stopgap, or a volume 
of Bishop Andrewes’ sermons? Milton almost requires @ solemn 


_ service of music to be played before you enter upon him.” 


There are books for an inn parlour, and books for winter evenings, 


* The Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Disraeli. To be completed in 


the Inquisitor-General, through the first examination (nearly seven 


Ten Parts. London: Ware & Co. ‘iow York: Scribner & Co. 
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ut.” We can hardly imagine a situation or | 
“the world ample for the “ Curiositivs ” or “Amenities” of 
ture. We are told Mr. biographer, 
‘ous duty of a filial chronicler gracefully, and inde 
the om his father long entertained the roject of writing 
i party, story of English Literature,” and that his design 
? 
& re in the “ Amenities.” We think it may have been not alto- 
istory been achiev ere WO oubtless have been 
- en rs or pages much, in Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, “to 
but rhaps also much to “ 
“ ths of his subject the elder Disraeli wo ave pac 
rambli even loitering, to the full 
whether he would have trodden the 
; we 
with equal happiness to himself or others. Such 
tasks as that of analysing the volumes of Hooker, Bacon, Hebbes, 
Cudworth, and Locke were well adapted to the stronger sinews of 
ed a hea . was not so much the scientific 
1 and anatomising the weighty matters of 
theology, law, or politics, as an Horatian versatility of roving 
among Howers and culling simples. 
Apis Matine 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum. 
will run the risk of being taxed with liking the superficial in 
by avowing a relish for such miscellanies as Mr. Disraeli’s 
Wedelight in Macrobius, and in the Aétic Nights ; in the entire tribe 
of anas, ancient and ; in 
aureus of odd scholarly anecdotes ard pictures; and in 8 
isjecta membra of os a or home-brewed fancies, disclos 
and revelations of people who bring us into their secret chambers, 
and converse, or even prattle, without reserve. Far better company 
are such than loft ve, historians or tedious moralists—the one 
often settin fF lees to the best advantage, and the other telling 
se es vi 
us what is be done, however hard it ma: prove to = re One 
of these collectors was contemporary with Disraeli, but not 
his wit or luck ; yet, like a an instructive companion for = 
or rainy days. Dy, Nathan e was not a very wise man, an 
we tore nal that as a physician he was held to be rather anile. 
Nevertheless if not, strictly a 
learned man, and in his day di a large amount o use- 
ful and entertaining Essays on 
Essayists, his Gleaner, and Literary Hours, so long as he does not 
indulge in sentiment (his physic can hardly have been less palat- 
able, and was probably much stronger, than his moral effusions), 
* d a be let die; speare 
is Times has at least merit enough to have been un- 
mercifully plundered by labourers in the same field. Drake, 
like Disraeli, was nothing out of a library. Hic currus et arma. 
He affected, indeed, in the good old Tory days of George IIL, a sort 
of g passing for to the that 
were in State when Eldon was conscience-keeper 
8 = Maj esty, and a sg and Vansittart sat on the Treasury 
e one confusing with English in his speeches, and 
the other a one-pound note with a guinea in his Budget. But 
cared whether the world moved backward or forward ; “ what 
Swede or what org rogues were 
ung up by the score, or the Bench of Bishops filled by High 
or Low Churchmen. Among his books he read, wrote, and emmateleh 
as ym | and diurnally as Robert Southey himself, with less 
fame indeed, and far less ability. He abstained not unwisely from 
epic poetry, and not less wisely from theological controversy, and 
“He ” in Longfellow’s wo is 
Rome, his Florence, his whole glowin Italy, within the four walls 
ped bynes > had tn his books the ruins of an antique world 
e glories of a modern one.” 
The idea of the Curiosities of Literature was a casual as well as 
4 happy one. The taste for literary history at the close of 
the last eatury, of recent date in this country. e were content 
with such works as Blount’s Censura Celebrum Auctorum, Baillet’s 


we owe to Johnson and the Wartons the cultivation of that taste 
asa home-produce. At first it took the form of literary anecdote. 
The collections of Seward and Andrews met, and not undeservedly, 
with considerable public favour. But their “ Anecdotes” were oi 
& somewhat flimsy texture, more entertaining than substantial, and 
gave occasion to the late Mr. Rogers to observe that “the world 
was far gone in its anecdotage”:— 

While Mr. Andrews and my father [says Disraeli the younger] were 
for personal details in the ation of their the 
an T maintained, one day, that the most interesting of miscellanies might be 
— up by a well-read man from the library in which he lived. It was 

jected that such a work would be a mere compilation, and could not 
Succeed with its dead matter in interesting the public. To test the trath of 
be assertion, my father occupied himseli in the preparation of an octavo 

ume, the principal materials of which were found in the diversified col- 
lections ot the French Ana; but he enriched the subject with as much of 
Fp literature as his reading afforded, and he conveyed the result in that 

il Y and entertaining style which he from the first commanded. This 
ei — of “ Anecdotes, Characters, Sketches and Observations, Literary, 
in cal and Historical,” as the title-page of the first editions figures, he 

vested with the happy baptism of Curiosities of Literature. 


aspirations, Mr. Hayley’s verses were in fashion, and Mr. Pye was 
Poet Laureate, The school of Pope was still in vogue, for no other 
had as yet arisen, but it was on the decline. Though destined to 
live in his prose, the author of the Curiosities possessed a poetical 
temperament which, had it not been fortunately balanced by his 
inclination for reading, might we stranded him on 
the beach of 

It is —_ [says his son] that, if my father had devoted himself to 
poetry, he might have become the author of some elegant and popular 
didactic poem, on some ordinary subject, which his fancy would have adorned 
with grace, and his Leer ta # invested with sentiment ; some small volume 
which might have reposed with a classic title upon our library shelves, and 
serve as a prize-volume at ladies’-schools. 

He published, indeed, an effective satire On the Abuse of Satire, 
which Peter Pindar ascribed to no less a personage than Mr. 
Hayley, and for which he visited with a viewbont pasquinade the 
author of the Triumphs of Te and Triumphs of Music. But 
at this point the g pm ry poetical career, and, luckily for 
him, threw half his prayer for iration to the winds. His 
verse was of the school of Boileau and Pope, but he seems to have 
ived that the time was come or approaching for infusing a 
eeper vein of passion into their strains, and that, Goldsmith 
excepted, the school was not likely to be invigorated by any of its 
disciples. Another rock he tided over with similar good fortune. 
Those were days in which Eastern tales were popular, and he 
added to the number of them by a Persian romance entitled the 
Loves of Mejnoon and Leila, which now slumbers peacefully be- 
side the Lettres the Tules of the Genii, and other 
— of hybrid fiction, “very tolerable and not to be endured.” 
yy the time he attained the ripe age of five-and-thirty these 
Duessas had vanished ; he gave up all hopes of being an original 
author, in the common tation of the term; he resolved to 
devote himself for the rest of his life to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and by this wise decision he actually struck upon an original 
vein of composition. His attempts in poetry and fiction, however, 
were not without their use; they gave him a command of 
and polished diction that lent a charm to his writings, and salioved 
them from the dry antiquarian tone that has made so many similar 
enterprises of the kind abortive. 

The Curiosities, and other works of the same author, have been 
occasionally taxed with inaccuracy, and the charge has sometimes 
been established. This defect is, however, more apparent in the 
more ambitious Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I. 
We have already expressed our opinion that it was fortunate, 
on the whole, that the projected History of English Literature 
ended in the Amenities. It would have been as well if the 
Commentaries had either remained in manuscript, or been pub- 
lished as a miscellany. The bow of history was too stro 
for the arm of the archer. It may be questioned whether 
any one so secluded as Disraeli was from the world of ac- 
tion, so averse from politics, so totus in libris, can ever compose 
history with success. It may be urged that Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon, all other differences apart, were each of them more 
bookish than practical men. But each of them had some dealings 
with the outward world—Hume as Secretary of Legation at Paris; 
Robertson as an active member of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; and Gibbon as a militia captain and member 
of Parliament. A very slight infusion of the knowledge of 
practical life goes a great way in rescuing the student from blank 
ignorance of the world. But of such infusion Disraeli had not a 
ae. He was as much a bookworm as Magliabecchi or Bayle. 

t Boniface says of his ale, that he eat it, k it, and always 
slept upon it, Disraeli might almost have said of his books. At a 
club it was not the conversation, but the library, which attracted 
him; in London his only amusement was to ramble among book- 
sellers; at home his only occupation was to read, note, and com- 
pose. This is not the education of an historian. 

Again, he has been taxed with over-estimating the value of his 
researches ; he was said to be “ too fond,” writes his oe, 
“ of styling every accession he made in knowledge, however slight, 
a discovery; and of parading as ‘ secret history’ an unimportant 
letter or an unsupported diary.” There may be some truth in this 
objection, but if we take into account that it is made by recent 
critics upon works produced many years, some of them indeed half a 
century ago, it has less ground than at first sight it may seem to 
have. At the time he was writing or compiling, many sources of 
historical knowledge, open at the present moment, were almost 
hermetically sealed. Preceding generations were much less dis- 
ee than the present one is to grant access to family papers. 

oblemen and gentlemen, forty or fifty years ago, looked as in- 
auspiciously as a Saracen’s head upon — for a view or a 
loan of such muniments. Such requests bore an unlucky resem- 
blance, in some apprehensions, to a request to see the family spoons. 
Why need writers of history be more inquisitive than David 
Hume had been? He, honest man, was content with such evi- 
dence as he found in print. The Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid had enrolled Dr. Robertson on its list of members, but 
did not hint to him that the proper materials for his Charles V. 
and America were then lying under lock and key at Simancas or 
in the Escurial, or that the Granvella correspondence, part of 
which only is even now published, was piled up in closets at 
Besangon. Accordingly, it is not necessary to tax Mr. Disraeli 
with unduly magnifying his office as a discoverer of “secret” 
history. Secrets, now no longer so, he may have caught by the 
tail or the ears ; meanwhile, the spirit of communication has come 


At the time when the elder Disraeli began to entertain literary 


abroad, and fully disinterred them. 
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It is superfluous to commend a work stamped so many years ago 
with public approbation ; we will only add to the foregoing re- 
marks on the author, that no one would have rejoiced more heartily 
than himself in this cheap and commodious edition of the Crwviosities 
of Literature. To accumulate knowledge was not more agreeable 
to his disposition than to disperse it abroad ; and perhaps the suc- 
cess of his first experiment as a collector of “anecdotes” was not 
more gratifying to the author at the moment than would be now 
the knowledge that there was an edition of his Ciwvosities placed 
within the reach of simple as well as learned readers. He would 
have subscribed to the satisfaction expressed by Martial at the 
popularity of his writings : 

Laudat, amat, poscit nostros mea Roma libellos ; 
Hoe volo ; nune nobis carmina nostra placent. 


MR. BAKER’S TRAVELS.* 
(Second Notice.) 

Nae crowning glory of Mr. Baker’s expedition, the discovery of 
the great lake, was attained during his travels in the territories 

of Kamrasi, King of Unyoro. Kamrasi’s people appear to be a trifle 
more civilized, probably because less exposed to slave-trading in- 
cursions, than those further down the river. They have actually 
some sense of decency ; they have clever blacksmiths, and they can 
make respectable earthenware; the pottery of a nation being, as 
Mr. Baker remarks, an accurate measure of its civilization. ore- 
over they have a king who, as we have seen, hangs and taxes his 
pou as he chooses—a proof that they possess the virtue of loyalty. 
other respects, the King appears to us to approximate very closely 
to a well-known European type. He acted, we should say, very 
much like a Swiss innkeeper run wild; that is, his great object was 
to extort from travellers the last penny, or in this case the last 
bead, that they had brought with them. He provided his guests, 
after a good deal of bullying, with guides, porters, and boats; 
but for every concession he begged unblushingly for more beads, 
more guns, and more pieces of cloth, and he especially and un- 
weariedly entreated Mr. Baker for his compass, his chronometer, 
and his darling Fletcher “ rifle. He seems to have succeeded 
nw well in stripping Mr. Baker of nearly all the rest of 
is property, although these cherished objects did not pass into 
his possession. This excellent Kamrasi had one dodge which 
we have seen paralleled in more civilized countries. The inn- 
keepers, who carry on the analogous system of plunder in civilized 
countries, are generally very difficult to find; after expending 
ened wrath on the most prominent official, you discover that you 
ave wasted your fire upon the head-waiter. Similarly, Kamrasi 
ut forward one M‘Gambi, a younger brother, who for a long time 
imposed himself upon Mr. Baker as the genuine king. Kamrasi, 
who was a contemptible coward, was afraid of being murdered 
w Mr. Baker, and naturally thought it better that his brother 
should incur the risk of meeting an infuriated traveller. The 
troubles which Mr. Baker suffered in the kingdom of this extor- 
tioner were the severest of all. At one time Mrs. Baker had a 
sunstroke, which was followed by seven days of brain-fever. It 
was impossible to remain stationary, for want of provisions, and they 
were obliged to carry her in a litter through villages that had 
been deserted after a war. Occasionally they shot a guinea-fowl 
or found some wild honey. Mr. Baker had not slept, he says, for 
‘seven nights; he thought one evening that it was all but 
over, and fell on the ground insensible, worn out with sorrow 
and fatigue. His men “ put a new handle to the pickaxe that 
evening, and sought for a dry spot to dig her grave.” That 
night, however, the crisis d, and she began to recover. Not 
long afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Baker both broke down with fever 
and want of provisions; Kamrasi starving them out deliberately, 
in order to force them and their followers to assist in his wars. 
For two months they lay upon couches, unable to move, in a dismal 
deserted village. Their daily food was “a mess of black porridge 
of bitter mo dy flour, that no English pig would condescend to 
notice, and a huge dish of spinach.” After some time, says 
Mr. Baker, “ we were very nearly dead, and our amusement was 
a childish conversation about the good things in England, and my 
idea of perfect happiness was an English beefsteak and a bottle of 
ale ale.” Mr. Baker had written instructions as to what was to 
done in case of his death, to which he looked forward asa 
certainty, and not an unpleasant certainty, ordering his journals 
to be sent to the English Consul at Khartoum. “ Death would 
have been a release,” he says, “that I would have courted, but I 
should have liked that one ‘ English beefsteak and pale ale ’ before 
I died.” Mr. Baker at length escaped from this position by offer- 
ing to treat with Kamrasi on the terms of an alliance. He accord- 
ingly was sent for to court, and succeeded in establishing over 
Kamrasi the same power that he had over other natives. His 
greatest performance was in the attack of a slave-trading party 
which was in rivalry with that of his ally Ibrahim. Kamrasi 
was reduced to the most pitiable state of fear by their arrival. 
Mr. Baker forthwith hoisted the Union Jack—an operation from 
which he personally seems to have derived great comfort—and 
summoned the slave-traders to a conference. He then informed them 
that Unyoro (Kamrasi’s kingdom) was his (Mr. Baker’s) by right 
of discovery; that he had given to his friend Ibrahim an exclusive 
right in its produce; that he would not only resist any attack, but 


* The Albert N’ Yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Exploration of the 
Nile Sources, By Samuel White Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan 


would report it to the Turkish authorities in Kharto: = 

the leader of the attacking party hanged. The 
still believe in the Civis Poinins sum; and, upon these Pre 
statements, left the country with all their forces, presenti: Me 
Baker with six pieces of a and some heads b way of teal 
monial. Kamrasi was naturally persuaded that the Union Jack was 
a mysterious talisman, and accordingly begged for it, as weil’ 
for the rifle, chronometer, and compass. = 


Soon after this, another attack from certain M’W, 
Kamrasi out of his kingdom. He was helped, imam 
of Ibrahim; the M’Was 
Ibrahim was well paid by innumerable tusks, and left the count; 
well satisfied, taking Mr. Baker in his train. Mr, Baker returned 
to Gondokoro, following the course of the Nile; and with the 
exception of a few trifling accidents, such as being attacked with 
isoned arrows, having a fight with Arabs whose swords had to 
encountered with umbrellas and pipe-sticks, and losing his 
most faithful servant and several other followers by the 
came back to railways and steamboats without any serious adyen. 
tures. The beautiful hair of some English ladies at Suez excited 
the admiration of one of his men. “Wah, Illahi! They are 
beautiful! They are not like the negro savages, who work other 
— hair into their own heads ; theirs is all real, all their own— 
ow beautiful!’ ‘Yes, Richarn,’ I replied, ‘all their own’ 
This was my first introduction to the chignon.” 
We may quote another remark from an intelligent say, 
Commoro. “Suppose,” said this man, “you tt the 
~~ great lak 
what will you do with it? What will be the good of it? If 
= find that the 1 river does flow from it, what then? 
hat’s the good of it?” To this question, which Englishmen 
very frequently encounter in different forms, both at home and 
abroad, it is not difficult to give several answers. Considered 
age | as an exhibition of indomitable courage, Mr. Baker's travels, 
like the travels in the Polar regions, justify themselves. Or, con- 
sidered merely as the cause of an excellent book, we should 
not be inclined to complain of the expense of producing it. The 
answer, however, given by Mr. er himself is doubtless 
the best justification—namely, that such expeditions may lead 
in time to the foundation of a legitimate commerce. The first 
condition of such a happy event is the destruction of the slaye- 
trade. Mr. Baker believes that “ nothing would be easier” than 
to do this, but for the jealousies of European Powers. A milita 
post at Gondokoro, and one or two steamers on the White Nile, 
would make the trade impossible. There would still be the diffi- 
culties, which Mr, Baker does not extenuate, arising from the 
barbarism of the people. Mr. Baker, indeed, expresses the usual 
contempt of a man who has seen negroes in Africa for the theories 
of some of their patrons. He himself hazards a conjecture that 
the negroes are of a pre-Adamite origin. He speaks of them 
in one place as being on a level with the brutes, and says that 
their character is “ not to be compared with the noble character 
of the dog.” This, however, is expressly given as an extract from 
a journal written in a state of disgust. In cooler moments he 
admits that they have some good qualities, that they are not so 
wicked as Europeans would be in the same position, and that 
during their infancy they develop more rapidly than the whites. 
They have some honesty and good feeling. A negro, he says, 
may always be trusted with goods if placed upon his honour. 
Elsewhere he tells how certain negroes, who had been ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, brought him a dead ox from eight miles 
distance, to prove that they had not stolen him. In other respects 
the people are degraded enough. In Mr. Baker’s opinion, they 
have no belief in a deity, and are scarcely capable of mg | 
one, There was formerly an Austrian mission on the Nile, whi 
has been given up, the natives having proved utterly impracticable. 
Mr. Baker pont a tribe of cannibals, called “ Makkarikas,” 
who were represented to him as being “remarkably ay peo le, 
but possessing a peculiar taste for dogs and human flesh.” The 
traders disliked them, because they would eat the captured 
children; and he tells a most horrible story illustrative of this 
pleasant propensity. On the whole, Mr. Baker can scarcely be 
said to give a favourable report of the present state of the natives. 
But he is none the less hostile to slavery; and indeed it is to be re- 
marked that those opponents of slavery who wom 8 to prove the 
equality of the negro to the white races place themselves in @ 
very false position. They raise a prejudice against their own case 
by arguing in support of a very doubtful proposition, and rengiry 
people to assume that slavery is justified if the equality of the 
negro can be disproved. The fact is the very opposite. The 
objection to slavery is that it tends to degrade the negro 
saow his natural place, whatever it may be; that it tends 
to make him into a beast instead of a man, and to eradi- 
cate any rudiments of good qualities which he may display. Mr. 
Baker says, with great force, that “slavery murders the sacre 
feeling of love,” and makes modesty out of the question. Until 
the slave-trade is destroyed, there can be no improvement in the 
condition of the savage tribes, no opening for commerce, and no 
chance for missions. Fraud and force,” according to Hobbes, 
are the cardinal virtues in warfare ; and, as negroes are in a con- 
tinual state of war, we are not surprised to find from Mr. Baker 
that they “can be ruled by only two powers—‘force’ and ‘ hum- 
bug,’” the latter being exemplified chiefly by the lawmakers. 
The first problem is to induce them to admit another ruling pico 
in the love of gain. It is rather difficult to get up 4 trade wi 
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: and for clothes, which, as Mr. Baker remarks, 

, oan out, would not glut the market like beads. 
be —_ characteristic specimens of the negro described by 
Baker are the three kings—Kamrasi, Katchiba, and Commoro 
Mt. of whom are amusing in their way. To the traits of 
_ character already given we need only add one, which 
a certain constitutional refinement. When Kamrasi 
ches a subject with the point of his spear, he is im- 
— tely beaten to death with clubs; if Kamrasi touches 
ranger a club, he is immediately speared. Katchiba is a 
chief who lives upon his reputation as a magician; he is great 
in ing and drinking beer, sociable and friendly, and deserves 
“a delightful old sorcerer.” He imposes no taxes 
° his people, and never appeals to physical force. His system 
seat of a joint-stock company in difficulties ; he makes continual 
iis, payable in goats and corn, and he pays his dividends in 
‘ses, If there is a drought, he says to his people, “ No goats, 
enn .” if it rains too much, he threatens an indefinite quantity 
of storms and lightning unless they bring corn. He has a magical 
whistle, in which he appears to believe himself, and when it did 
not work quickly enough, he Magni | tricked Mr. Baker into a 
whistle on his fingers, which was followed by a tremendous 
thunderstorin, increasing both Katchiba’s fame and his guest’s. 


shows 


' Of Commoro’s conversation we have already given a specimen, 


and we will conclude our notice of this very Seay ook by 
another. Mr. Baker tried to induce Commoro to believe in 
another world :— 
«(Can a dead man get out of his grave [asked the savage], unless we dig 
* ? ” 
him Ss vou think [replied Mr. Baker] that man is like a beast, that dies and 
? ” 
4 “Certainly ; an ox is stronger than a man; but he dies and 
his bones last longer; they are bigger. A man’s bones break quickly; he 


at not man superior in sense to an ox? [asks Mr. Baker]. Has he not 
mind to direct his actions ? ” 

Commoro. “Some men are not so clever as an ox. Men must sow corn 
to obtain food, but the ox and wild animals can procure it without sowing.” 
This is an obvious sophistry of Commoro's, but we cannot say 
much more for Mr. Baker’s retort, that, when we are asleep, our 
soul wanders to distant places. Commoro is rather puzzled by 
it, however; and after some more curious talk, in which he 
supports the — attributed to the Sophists, that “people are 

because they are not strong enough to be wicked” (not from 

of another world), Mr. Baker “ tried the beautiful metaphor 
of St. Paul as an example of a future state.” Tle sowed a seed, 
and pointed out that a plant would rise from it :— 

“Exactly so [said Commoro]; but the original grain does not rise again ; 

it rots like the dead man, and is ended. The fruit produced is not the same 
grain we buried, but the production of that grain; so it is with man—I die 
and decay, and am ended; but my children grow up like the fruit of the 
grain. Some men have no children, and some grains have no fruit ; then all 
areended.” 
We fear that Commoro was a hopeless materialist; but, as 
Mr. Baker says, it is “extraordinary to find so much clearness of 
oe combined with such complete obtuseness to anything 
ideal, 


THE HIDDEN SIN 


T is related of a well-known French novelist, famous for his 
close logical — of telling a story, that he was accustomed 

to read the Code Napoléon for an hour every morning before 
sitting down to write. The author of the Hi Sin must, we 
should think, do something of the same kind. Nothing less than 
a long study of Acts of Parliament, and a daily binding of 
them about his eyes, could have given him his extraordinary 
accuracy and unimpassioned soberness of style. Writing in 
the first person, he tells one of the most unnatural and in- 
credible stories ever concocted with a business-like calm 
and self-possession which in their own way are really very 
wonderful indeed. He never wanders for half a sentence away 
from the simple narrative of events. We are never interrupted 
for a moment by gratuitous reflections, by long descriptions, or by 
imelevant dialogues, Every paragraph bears clearly upon some 
person in the story, and the narrator tells his tale of strange 


» and ghastly improbabilities as impassively as a waiter recites a 


bill of fare. Yet, oddly enough, this quiet, almost mechanical, 
style, so far from sending the reader to sleep, affects him 
for 4 moment with a sense of the reality of the story pre- 
sented to him with such an entire absence of the common 
story-telling tricks. As in dreams, an inhuman race of beings 
do enape and inhuman things, but somehow the consistency 
of the phantasmagoria prevents us, until we awake, from feel- 
ing any incredulity or astonishment. The characters, even those 
that are most utterly unlike any people who can have ever lived 
in this world, are all distinctly drawn, and none of them in 
the slightest ~~ jumbled up with any other. It is the same with 
the incidents. ey all fit into one another with the most easy 
exactness, and lead up with perfect closeness and accuracy to the 
revelation of the secret or secrets which it has been the busi- 

ness of the story-teller to conceal for two volumes and a half. And 
it must be confessed that the secret is thoroughly well kept, and 
ra rather ingenious fashion. The least penetrating reader will 
probably find himself on the scent by the end of the first volume, 


* The Hidden Sin, A Novel. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1966. 


but then at least twice there is drawn across the trail a herring 
which might seduce the most penetrating. The ordinary plan, in 
a novel depending on a secret, is to keep the reader as far away 
as nay 2 from the path of its discovery. More craftily, the 
author of the Hidden Sin prefers, as it were, to give us ro 
We make sure that we see what is coming, and then something 
turns up to throw a deep shade over our confidence, though in 
the end it appeazs that we were right in the main points after 
all. A person disappears under very mysterious circumstances, 
and the question is, what became of him. First, the teller of 
the story, who is his brother, and deeply interested in solving the 
problem, goes to America and meets A, who no sooner hears the 
subject mentioned than he betrays the greatest confusion. “I felt 
his fingers twitch and tremble as if they had been struck by 
sudden palsy ; and when I looked up into his face the expression 
of fearful memory that was in it made me stop short.” Then we 
are brought back to England and introduced to B, who asks the 
narrator to dinner, and for no reason in particular suddenly looks 
at him and is overwhelmed with “ a troubled, terrified expression — 
of face.” He also confers a host of favours on him and his family, 
for no reason that can be discovered. The reader at once makes 
up his mind that B has murdered the missing man; only he is a 
very rich banker and a thoroughly devout Presbyterian, so why 
should he have committed murder? And, besides, why did the 
fingers of A tremble and twitch as if they had been struck by sudden 
palsy, if it was B who did the foul deed? At this point C comes 
upon the scene, and as mysterious hints, broadening into oj 
accusation, are made by two very extraordinary characters, that 
she murdered somebody at the time of the disappearance, we con- 
clude that A, B, and C together must have murdered the wretched 
creature who thus gives us so much trouble. No other theory 
seems possible which would cover all the facts. Yet this is not 
the correct theory after all. It would be a great shame to take 
advantage of the end of the third volume and reveal the truth. 
But there is no harm in saying that one of the three committed no 
murder at all, and that, though each of the others did commit a 
murder, they certainly did not conspire to murder the man whose 
disappearance is the fact to be accounted for. The reader may 
now understand that he is in the hands of a weaver of plots who 
has no common talent in his vocation. There are three murders 
in the book, two attempted murders, and one justifiable homicide, 
and it is only the third murder which happily saves us from a 
suicide as well as a murder. There are three people who end their 
days in the lunatic asylum. Mysterious emissaries flit across the 
stage in profusion. ere are golden keys, and mutes, and secret 
entrances, and phials of poison, and long flashing knives, and yet 
somehow the writer brings them all in with such thorough sobriety 
and verisimilitude of manner that one can scarcely believe, on 
shutting the book, that the whole story has been a mere piece of 
outrageous melodrama. 

The prominent character in the book is a curious lady, the head 
of a rich Greek banking-house, and the last of a sufficiently ancient 
lineage. “My family,” she says, “ was reckoned old and illus- 
trious among the Greeks settled in Southern Russia, that corner 
of ancient Scythia to which Greece sent out her earliest colonies.” 
“ Archons of Athens were among our ancestors, but, like many of 
the Greek patricians, we removed to Byzantium when Constantine 
the Great made it his capital and founded the Eastern Empire.” 
Ages after this, they were so unfortunate as to have “a dispute 
with the Patriarch, which began about church dues, and ended 
in an accusation of worshipping Jupiter”; so they were com- 
pelled to emigrate to Novgorod and Kieff, and “acquired ver 
great influence and authority on the banks of the Borysthenes.” 
After ever so many more ages, the representative of this ancient 
Hellenic line was compelled by various reasons to link himeelf 
with the “Scythian hordes, and Eusibius [sic] Palivez married 
the last descendant of Zingus Khan.” The consequences were 
terrific. The Scythian bride was so e rated at being forced 
by the Russian Emperor to marry a Greek, that the night before 
her nuptials she drank off a potion prepared for her by a Kalmuck 
sorceress, and the effect of which was to “transmit hereditary 
and irremediable madness to the utmost generation of her 
descendants.” Children were born, and in due time the Tartar 
princess lay on her death-bed. Surrounded by the priests of 
the Greek church performing the last offices, she suddenly 
rose up, looked her husband in the face, “told him in a tone 
which all the house could hear, what she had done for him 
and his posterity the night before her marriage; prayed that 
the Prophet in whom her fathers trusted might hold the curse 
over them to their latest generation, struck the Eucharist out of the 
hand of a horrified monk, and with a shout of fierce laughter fell 
back and died.” This agreeable n’s prayer was heard, and 
the eldest son at about the age of fifty went mad. “I have heard 
that he killed three keepers within the first year; and the part of 
the house where they kept him had to be walled up to prevent 
his getting out and destroying the entire family.” In order to 
prevent a repetition of the disagreeable spectacle which this 
unfortunate man presented, a family arrangement was come to 
by which the head of the house on reaching fifty, or before, 
if advisable, was put an end to by his successor, who in turn 
revealed the necessities of the situation to the next comer. 
The lady who tells this long and graphic tale is the last of her 
line, and hence is at some loss how to keep up the good 
old family custom when her turn comes. The way in which she 
was delivered from her embarrassment need not be disclosed, 
though it may be admitted that she had no occasion to use the 
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